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IT is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the question, 
What was the earliest form of religion, whether fetichism, or 
animism or nature worship, or something different from any of 
these. Only this much may be premised, that it is dangerous 
to be dogmatic as to the prior claims of any one to the exclusion 
ofthe rest. In the study men may outline the course which 
religious ideas and practices might be expected to take, but in 
actual life human beings combine many and even conflicting 
ideas at the same time. Hegel may project a science of his- 
tory; but neither individuals nor communities feel called upon 
to consult the philosopher before they act. However religion 
arose, it exists now, and from a very early period it has existed. 

Nor is it my intention in this discussion to argue the question 
whether all religions are due to a primitive revelation; the false 
religions being therefore corruptions of the true. Dr. Edkins, 
in his book, Zhe Early Spread of Religious Ideas, especially in the 
Far East, answers the question in the affirmative, as did the 
majority of theologians in former times. Most modern students 
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of anthropology and of the science and history of religion, and a 

growing number of theologians, are of the opinion that at the 

first religion was in a very nebulous and corrupt condition; that, 

as was the case in intellectual and moral conceptions, so likewise 
in religion, man’s ideas advanced from 
lower to higher, and from higher to 
ever higher developments. 

If this last view be the right one, 
and the Bible is to be believed, its 
early narratives must not be under- 
stood literally; rather are they to be 
regarded as teaching through ‘the 
channel of allegories the truth that 
ultimately all religion is of God; the 
fact of its divine origin, and not the 
method of its inculcation being the 
most essential matter. 

Since W. Robertson Smith wrote 
his Religion of the Semites (1889), 
which has appeared in a second edi- 
tion, the view learnedly advocated by 
him has been largely held among 

: ; historians of religion. This view is 
~-—~wase-~“S& that the religion of the common 
Veen people was originally tribal, 
each tribe worshiping a god of its own, some ancestor or some 
animal, called its totem. No member of one clan recognized 
the god of another. Jehovah himself began by being first of all 
a tribal deity, the God, that is, of the race descended from Jacob. 
That the worship of the true God should have been introduced 
in the way of Semitic habits of thought, that the seed of the 
universal religion should have been sown in soil already pre- 
pared to receive it, need neither surprise nor alarm us. It isa 
question which affects the method, not at all the validity, of the 
Old Testament revelation. 
Each deity of these Semitic tribes had a special sacred 
place where his worshipers offered to him prayers and sacrifices. 
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This accounts for the large number of consecrated spots which 
the Israelites found in Canaan on their reaching that country ; 
these Israelites, however, worshiped Jehovah at those shrines, 
though the danger of worshiping there the original deities and 
of practicing the immoral rites connected with the local cult was 
ever found great. 

We commonly connect the religion of Israel with the taber- 
nacle and the temple. I do not wish at this point to anticipate 
my discussion on the historicity of the former, and of its rela- 
tion to the latter, but in fact we have in the asheras and masse- 
bahs of the Old Testament traces of earlier stages in the reli- 
gion. Asheras, very inaccurately rendered ‘groves’ in the 
Authorized Version, transliterated in the Revised Version, were 
originally, according to most modern authorities, trees wor- 
shiped as gods. Then the stump of a tree, or any erect piece 
of wood, came to be used instead. 

Masseboth? (the plural of the Hebrew word massebah) were 
blocks of stone which were worshiped as deities. Libations of 
milk and honey were offered to them.3 At first rude blocks of 
stone, later on artificial obelisks, did duty instead. Such an 
obelisk we have in Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embank- 
ment, London.‘ 

In the beginning no building was erected for deity. The 
gods were out in the open air, lived and had their being in tree 
or in stone; nor in these times of the morning of history were 
there priests; every man offered his own sacrifices. Later on 
the head tribesman was at the same time king and priest, as 
was Agamemnon among the Greeks, and Job and Abraham 
among the Israelites. 

In the course of time men thought they should treat their 
deities as well as they treated themselves, and make them 
homes to dwell in, where they would be protected from heat 

Cf. W. ROBERTSON SMITH’s Religion of the Semites, first edition, p. 171. 

2Cf. Hosea 3: 4; 10:12. 

3 Relig. of Sem., pp. 183-188. 


4Cf. the diagram in BENZINGER’S Biblische Archéologie, p. 380 f., and NOWACK, 
II, 18 f. 
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and cold. Previous to this, however, man had localized the 
presence and power of his gods. But it is of consequence to 
note that the first religious buildings were for the god and not 
for the worshiper; this characteristic ran through the early reli- 
gions, and it shows itself in modern pagan worship. It applies 
to the three biblical temples (or two, if the temples of Zerub- 
babel and Herod are made one, as by Jewish authorities is com- 
monly done), and to the tabernacle. The people were never to 
enter them; they dare not go beyond the courts. The priests 
were permitted to enter the “outer sanctuary (Aatka/);” in later 
times the high priests alone were allowed to enter the debhir, 
“most holy place.” 

It will be Seen that modern Christian places of worship do 
not answer to the Jewish temples. Christians believe that 
Jehovah is as truly present in their churches as he was in the 
Jewish temple, but the people enter also, and there are praise 
and instruction in them, while in the temple there was but burn- 
ing of incense. 

The altar of burnt offering was outside the temple. Men 
could, and did, themselves, offer at this. I may be reminded 
of the so-called golden altar of incense (if indeed the epithet 
“golden” be not a later addition, as Stade, Nowack, and others 
hold) which was in the hatkal; but it was expressly enjoined 
that no sacrifice should be offered on this (Ex. 30:9). In 
Ezek. 41:22 it is called the ‘table’ that is before Jehovah,” and 
this is a more correct name than “altar,” which, as the object so 
described was not used for sacrifice, conveys to us a wrong 
impression. 

Dr. A. B. Davidson (in his commentary on Ezek. 41:22) 
says that the table of shewbread is called an altar because the 
cakes on it were as an offering to the Lord. The so-called “altar 
of incense” is now commonly considered to be identical with 
the table of shewbread. 


TABERNACLE OR TEMPLE, WHICH FIRST? 


We have two accounts of the tabernacle in the Old Testa- 
ment, or rather we have the history of two perfectly distinct 
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structures wrongly identified as the same. One of these is 
called ohél, ‘“‘tent,” or ohél mo‘édh, ‘tabernacle of the congre- 
gation” (A. V.) or ‘tent of meeting” (R.V.). This was pitched 
outside the camp (Ex. 33:7), and above it Jehovah revealed 
himself in a pillar of cloud (cf Num. 11:25; 12:5; 14:10). 
All these references belong to JE, or more strictly to E, though 
according to Kautzsch, Hetlige Schrift, the last passage belongs 
to P. Confining ourselves to JE, the oldest source of the Hexa- 
teuch, with minor exceptions, we know nothing more of this 
religious structure than that it was a tent. We have no hint of 
the elaborate and expensive furniture which is connected with 
the tabernacle. Movable shrines of this kind were common 
among the Semites. In later times, too, such tents were 
employed at the high places (cf Ezek. 16:16, “high places 
decked with divers colors;” 2 Kings 23:7, ‘‘house of Jehovah 
where the women wove hangings for the ashera;’’ Hosea 9:6, 
“Thorns shall be in their tents” (cf Syriac pérakké and the 
Assyrian parakku, which mean a small chapel or shrine). Accord- 
ing to Brockelmann’s Syriac Lexicon, the former word means 
likewise “altar.” The root is that of pérdketh, which in the 
Old Testament means “veil.” 

These portable tents were, we know, common among the 
nomad Semites, and according to the JE (or E) account of the 
wilderness wanderings this is what the Israelites carried with 
them during these wanderings, and in Canaan it was their sanc- 
tuary until the temple was erected. God was supposed to have 
his home in the covering which, in their haltings, they spread 
out. Only thus could he come and dwell among them; sacrifice 
was offered outside, not inside, and no man was allowed to enter 
except the priest. 

Our revisers have wisely, and, I think, uniformly, used “tent” 
or “tent of meeting’’ for the names given to this simple, sacred 
structure. The same names, however, are occasionally though 
rarely given to the more elaborate construction described in P 
(as in Ex. 31:7; 36: 37; 39:38; Num.9:17; 11:24, 26; 12:10, 
etc.). 

Now the tabernacle described by P as that worshiped in, 
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and carried through the wilderness, is a wholly different thing. 
The usual Hebrew word for it is mishkdn, ‘‘dwelling;” cf. she- 
khina. The A. V.and R. V. agree in using for it the word “ taber- 
nacle.”” The A.V. confuses matters by using ‘‘tabernacle”’ for 
the other Hebrew word ohé/, “tent,” as well. The R. V. for this 
last employs ‘‘tent,’’ and so keeps up the distinction. The mish- 
kdn or tabernacle was constructed by Bezaleel and Aholiab and 
other skilful men on a most elaborate scale and ina style that is 
highly artistic. There was used in its making an immense quan- 
tity of wood and of different metals. This, together with the 
high degree of art culture implied, comports but ill with the 
wilderness life. Fergusson, in his Zemples of the Jews, p. 33, says 
the art of the tabernacle is wholly different from that of Egypt. 
According to Ex. 38:24, 25 (P) the gold used in the work- 
manship weighed twenty-four and one-half tons; the silver 
weighed over eighty-five tons, 7. ¢., in all one hundred and nine 
and one-half tons; this, apart from the weight of other materials. 
How all this and much more could be carried about in the 
wilderness is at least very hard to understand. 

Other considerations of a general kind are thought to oppose 
the historicity of this tabernacle in wilderness days; as that its 
existence then implies a development of religious thought and 
ritual of which the prophetic writing and the oldest history of 
the Bible in the Hexateuch, Samuel and Kings, Amos, Hosea, 
etc., show no knowledge. 

According to the great majority of modern critics the P 
account of the tabernacle, and the corresponding history in the 
“Chronicles” belong either to exilic or to post-exilic days. The 
tabernacle is, in other words, not the prototype, but a copy of 
the temple; and it is a copy of the post-exilic temple, not of the 
earlier one. Had it been the model of the first temple, as the 
P writings suggest, then we should expect the tabernacle and the 
first temple to agree, when either disagrees with the second tem- 
ple. But facts are quite contrary to this. The first temple had 
no outer court; the distinction between priests and people was 
much less marked. Even Solomon could sacrifice in the first 
temple. The second temple had an outer court; so had the 
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tabernacle. The idea of priestly sanctity had now made great 
strides, 

The first temple had ten golden candlesticks, and ten tables 
of shewbread. The second temple had but one of each; so 
likewise the tabernacle. There are other 
features in which the second temple and the 
_ tabernacle agree in their disagreements with 
the first temple. With the two first the 
temple described by Ezekiel in the last eight 
chapters of his book is consistent. It is 
probable that Ezekiel’s temple supplied the 
pattern for Zerubbabel’s temple and for the 
tabernacle. As the prophet brooded over 
the past of the nation, its greatness, its Solo- 
monian temple, he saw as in a dream a better 
time than any previously known. There 
would be a yet more glorious temple, and 
he proceeds to picture his ideal temple, based 


on the past, but adapted to the new age. pronzE COLUMN OF 
TEMPLE FROM BIBLI- 


This ideal temple was not alone the exiled 
prophet’s; it was that of his fellow exiles as (Restored by Ch. Chipiez.) 


CAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Perrot and Chipiez: His- 
well. And when at length they were allowed [Perot aul 


to return, their first task was to translate this Judea, etc., Vol. I, Plate 
ideal into fact; this was done so far as was _ 

practicable. But another step was demanded. Moses stood in 
their eyes higher than ever. The people had been banished for 
not listening to him and keeping his law. This ideal temple — 
Moses, the ideal man, must have had a religious structure as 
much like this as nomad life made possible. Indeed, as noted 
before, the wilderness temple or “tabernacle,” as we call it, was 
not limited to what seems to us possible to nomad life. In an 
age such as that which succeeded the exile, when the priest was 
everything, and when the worship of Jehovah seemed insepara- 
ble from the ritual of the temple, it was very natural to imagine 
Moses and the Israelites of his time worshiping God in some 
such way as the folk of these post-exilic days did. Nor in this 
is there any gross violation of principle. The essential fact 
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which they had to note was that God was worshiped ; it is but 
an accident of the history, only the drapery wherewith the cen- 
tral truth is clothed, that these people failed to understand the 
worship of God except in their own way. 

Do not the Old Testament prophets, in looking forward to 
the Messianic time, follow the same method as these post-exilic 


THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. (Restored after a mode] by Baurat Schick in Jerusalem.) 
[Riehm: Handwérterbuch des biblischen Altertums, 2d edition, Vol. II, p. 1649.] 


writers in looking backward? Censure of these last must be 
accompanied, if we are consistent, with censure of the former. 
Amos 9: II thinks of the Messianic time as one in which north 
and south Israel would be rejoined, and a King of the house of 
David would reign over them. Micah sees the temple on Mount 
Zion exalted above the mountains as the throne of Jehovah (cf 
Micah 4:1-5; Isaiah 2:1-4). The meaning of this is that 
Jehovah’s worship in the temple would be recognized by all 
nations. With him, too, the Davidic dynasty is to be restored, 
but the dominion of David was to be widened (4:8). 

We are told by Amos (9:12) and by Isaiah (11:14) that 
the Edomites, Philistines, Ammonites and Moabites would all 
yield obedience to Israel and worship the Israelite’s God. This, 
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TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM AFTER EZEKIEL. VIEW TAKEN FROM THE EAST SIDE. 
(Restored by Ch. Chipiez.) 
[Perrot and Chipiez: History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, etc., Vol. 1, Plate I1.] 


in Isaiah 19:23, is said of the Assyrians and Egyptians. Had 
these ancient seers spoken in any other manner they would not 
have been ‘‘understanded”’ of the people. But the grand truth 
looking out from these beautiful descriptions is that Jehovah 
would be served from sea to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth. 
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According to Mal. 1:11, when all men come to worship the 
true God incense will be burned 
and sacrifices offered. Roman 
Catholics have argued from this 
that these ancient forms of 
worship are to retain their place 
in the Christian church. They 
commit the same blunder as 
those who interpret literally 
Old Testament prophecies as 
to the final return of the Jews 
to Palestine, the appearance of 
Messiah on Mount Moriah, etc. 
All of these betray ignorance 
of the character of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. The future to 
the prophet was always a glo- 
rified present. So to the post- 
exilic prophets and historians 
the glorious past in which 
Moses stood as center was a 

CAPITAL OF BRONZE COLUMN FROM 


BIBLICAL DESCRIPTIONS. (Restored glorified present, the worship 


by Ch. Chipiez.) was similar, only more per- 
[Perrot and Chipiez: History of Art in Sar- ‘ 
dinia, Judea, etc., Vol. 1, Plate VII.} fect. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE TEMPLE. 


Whence was the plan of Solomon’s temple obtained? The 
later temples were of course modeled on this. 

From God we say; but in what way, through what channel 
was the knowledge conveyed? In other words, was the style of 
architecture Phoenician, or Egyptian, or what ? 


* For vigorous and more or less able vindications of the historicity of the P taber- 
nacle consult the following: BAHR’s Symboltk, I, 285; NHENGSTENBERG’s Zhe 
Books of Moses and Egypt and the untranslated Beitraége, Il, 431; KeEiL’s Biblical 
Archeology, 1, 161; BISSELL’s Biblical Antiquities, 294; DR. BAXTER’S Sanctuary ana 
Sacrifice, a reply to Wellhausen, Part I, chap. 2. 

For a plain and forcible defense of the critical position see W. ROBERTSON 
SMITH’s article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, “Tabernacle.” 
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Benzinger (Biblische Archéologie, p. 385) holds the architec- 
ture to be Egyptian, and gives a detailed account of the temple 
of Amon Re at Karnak (see frontispiece in BisL1cAL WorLD, 
June 1897) to show how mniuch like this Solomon’s temple was. 


CANDELABRUM ON THE ARCH OF TITUS ON THE V/A SACRA AT ROME, 
From a Photograph, 


One of the principal points of resemblance is the threefold divi- 
sion, but Nowack (II, p. 34, n. 3) points out that this same feature 
characterizes the ancient temples of Sicily. 

Puchstein (Jahrbuch des Kaiserlichen deutschen archiologischen 
Instituts, Vol. VII, Part 1) and Nowack (Biblische Archdologie, 11, 
34) argue for the Syrian origin. W. Robertson Smith (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, ‘‘Temple”’), Perrot and Chipiez (History of Art 
in Sardinia, Syria, and Asia Minor, p.-141), and Friedrich ( Zem- 
pel und Palast Salomo’s, Denkmiiler phoenikischer Kunst) trace the 
style to Phoenicia. The fact that the architect Hiram Abu was 
brought from that country lends strong support to this last view. 
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W. B. Cobb (Origines Judaica, p. 242) makes the Assyrian 
factor the main one. Puchstein indeed does this too, but he 
contends that the art of Assyria is originally Syrian. 

Fergusson (Zhe Temples of the Jews, p. 33) pronounces the 
problem insoluble, only that he says Egypt is out of the ques- 
tion. He thinks the valley of the Euphrates or Phcenicia the 
most likely home of the temple architecture. He does not, 
however, support his belief by any arguments of weight as the 
others do. 

The decision to which I, a layman in such matters, have 
come is that Phcenician or Syrian art—it is hardly possible to 
distinguish these two—was that followed in the construction of 
the temple, but the arguments of Benzinger, of Cobb, and of 
others, go to show that there was a close resemblance between 
the sacred architecture of the Semitic world and of Egypt. 


THE TEMPLE AND CENTRALIZATION OF WORSHIP. 


By Dr. W. L. Baxter (Sanctuary and Sacrifice, p. 5 f.) it is 
contended that the erection of the temple is a proof that even 
in Solomon’s time worship was centralized at Jerusalem, and 
that the very existence of the temple was a condemnation of 
worship at the high places. He maintains on the strength 
of this opinion that the alleged centralization of B. C. 621, 
Josiah being king, was no new thing. It is held by nearly all 
modern scholars that Josiah’s reform marked a new stage in the 
history of the religion of Israel; that the Deuteronomic code, 
the book found in the temple, was a product of the time; that 
now for the first time the doctrines of one God and no other, of 
one sanctuary and no other, of one priestly tribe and no other, 
were made integral parts of the nation’s faith. 

Now, Dr. Baxter writes very strongly; far more strongly 
than he reasons. The temple was never intended to supersede 
the high. places, and accordingly from the days of Solomon 
down to Josiah’s time these high places continue to be used 
without censure. This could not have been so if the building 
of the temple meant the ending of worship at the local shrines. 
Indeed Dr. Baxter fails to put forward a shred of proof in 
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behalf of his thesis. He says the fact that local worship was 
practiced does not prove it was sanctioned, and he adduces a 
few instances in which such worship was practiced after the time 
of Josiah. But he omits to mention a most important and to 
him damaging difference; previous to B. C. 621, local worship 
was practiced and allowed; at least it is never condemned. 
After this date it was practiced but condemned by the nation’s 
leaders. Now for the first time this worship became illegal and 
local sanctuaries were gradually suppressed. The need for this 
arose from the danger of worshiping the gods to whom these 
sanctuaries were originally dedicated, and of practicing the’ 
immoral habits that were a part of the primitive cult. 

At first the temple was itself nothing more than one of many 
sanctuaries. Because, however, it was that used by the king and 
nobles, and it was situate in the capital, it naturally attracted 
most attention. These facts, together with the growing influ- 
ence of the Jerusalem priests, made it easy to bring about the 
suppression of the provincial sanctuaries so that Jerusalem alone 
became the proper place for sacrificing. 

A practical question arises. When the high places were put 
an end to where did the mass of the people worship? The male 
population went up to Jerusalem three times a year; they were 
not commanded to go oftener. The females were under no obli- 
gation to go up at all. Was there no other formal worship than 
that of the temple after B.C. 621? Probably the father acted 
as priest of the family as in the case of Job and the other patri- 
archs. Prayers were made and sacrifices offered in the home. 
It is not at all likely that the temple was ever intended to put 
an end to this; certainly it was not designed to put a closure 
upon worship at the high places. These last, as long as they 
were sanctioned, met the needs of different localities, and out of 
this combined—one might say codperative—worship, would 
naturally come the demand for a special order of men to offer 
sacrifices. After the exile the synagogues spread all over the 
land, but this new institution, as will be seen, met a demand 
altogether different from that supplied by the high places or by 
the temple. 
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THE SYNAGOGUE. 


There is no certainty as to when or how the synagogue 
originated. Dr. Stade was once asked why, in his elaborate his- 
tory, he does not explain the origin of the synagogue? The 
answer was: “Because I do not know its origin.” Yet, with 
even less definite knowledge than Dr. Stade, it is not possible to 
forbear speculating. 

There is not in the whole of the Greek Old Testament 
(including the Apocrypha), one clear case in which ovvaywy? 
(synagoge) is used in this its technical sense. 

There are two words employed in the Old Testament, both 
of which are more or less represented in the LXX by ovvaywyy 
These are ‘edah (S179) and gahal (Shp). The usage, so far as I 
gather it from Trommius’ Concordance to the LXX, and Fiirst’s 
Hebrew Concordance, is as follows: ‘edah occurs in the Old 
Testament 130 times, and in each case the LXX translates by 
cuvaywyy ; gahal occurs in the Hebrew Bible 107 times, in 70 of 
which ék«Anoia is the Greek word used, cvvaywy? taking its place 
in the remaining 37 passages. TZstbdor, though much in vogue in 
post-biblical Hebrew, never occurs in the Bible. ‘Edah means 
‘‘an appointed meeting,” from the root ya‘ad (for wa‘ad) Arabic 
wa‘ada ‘‘to appoint a place” (Jer. 47:7), or ‘a time” (2. Sam 
26:5). 

From ‘edah the Aramaic word for church, ‘dfa, is derived, 
and in the Christian writings which remain to us in the so-called 
Syriac tongue, this ‘¢d¢a is the word which represents the Greek 
term for church, é««Anoia. 

Qahal, the other Old Testament word rendered cuvaywyy has 
a more select signification, for it denotes a called assembly, 7. ¢., 
I take it, ‘‘an assembly of men called out, chosen;” it answers 
exactly, therefore, to the Greek éxxAnaia, both in its etymology 
and its usage. The simple verbal form of this root is not used, 
though from the derivative forms its meaning is known to be 
“to call;’’ it is in fact the same root that we have in the Latin 
calo, also written kalo (technical term for calling a religious 
assembly); in Greek xadéw (of which ékxAnofa is compounded) ; 
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in Welsh ga/w; and in English call. ‘Edah is a more general 
term for any assembly. Qahal is a special religious assembly. 

In post-biblical Hebrew the word commonly used for syna- 
gogue is beth hakkenéseth, but this never shows itself in the Old 
Testament, nor is there one reference in the Old Testament that 
clearly implies the synagogue. 

Yet almost certainly this institution came into being during 
the captivity in Babylon, when there arose a great zeal for the 
law, for neglecting which the nation was banished. They could 
not offer sacrifices, as the temple was at Jerusalem ; all the more 
earnestly were they likely to devote themselves to the sacred — 
oracles. The contrast between their own faith and that around 
them could not but intensify their interest in their own law, for 
the purpose of studying which they probably met together, the 
priests and others acting as leaders. This is but a priori reason- 
ing, I know, but the supposition made is a probable one, and it 
is supported by the fact that soon after the exiles’ return there 
are clear traces of the synagogue. It has been already pointed 
out that the synagogue had a function-wholly different from the 
Hebrew temple. The latter was not entered by any man except 
the priest. It was built to be the palace or trysting place of 
Jehovah. The synagogue was, like our modern church, open to 
all the people. In the temple incense was offered, but nothing 
else was done. Sacrifices were offered outside at the altar of 
burnt offering. But in the synagogue the Scriptures were read 
and expounded. In the courts of the temple, besides the sacri- 
ficing, there was singing and playing of instruments in connec- 
tion with the worship of Jehovah. ; 

Our oldest and most reliable sources of information as to 
the things done in the early synagogue are the New Testament 
and the works of Philo and Josephus. Now there is nothing 
said in these writings to show that any function obtained in the 
synagogue in the time of our Lord except instruction. The 
law was read and expounded, but nothing else was done. 

After the destruction of the temple in A. D. 71, a great change 
came about in the synagogue service. No sacrifice could be 
offered away from the altar of burnt offering at Jerusalem. But 
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every other part of the temple service was as far as possible 
grafted onto the synagogue, so that worship was joined to 
instruction and indeed soon became the predominant element: 
the duties of priest and rabbi were joined. 


RUINS OF A SYNAGOGUE AT KEFR BIR’IM, 


It is of this second, this temple-synagogue, as I might call 
it, that the Mishnah and Gemara speak, and about which 
Vitringa, Lightfoot the elder, and most authorities write. I 
do not think that sufficient care has been taken to discriminate 
the synagogue proper about which we read in the New Testa- 
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ment from the temple-synagogue of the time subsequent to 
A. D. 71. 

The modern synagogue and the most ancient of which traces 
remain, none going back to our Lord’s time,’ are constructed 
after the pattern of the temple. As you enter, just at the oppo- 
site end—the eastern—in this country, is the so-called hazkal, 
where the sacred rolls are kept. This corresponds to the débhir 
of the Old Testament. Close to the door is a platform called 
bema, corresponding to the altar of burnt offerings. The gal- 
lery answers to the court of the women. Between the dema 
and the door are benches occupied by the poorer people, and by ° 
strangers, which have their counterpart in the court of the Gen- 
tiles in the temple area.” : 

As at the start I said there are in the Old Testament two 
tabernacles, one of them better rendered with the R. V. ‘‘tent,” 
so we must distinguish two synagogues in Jewish history, one of 
them belonging to the period from the exile to the destruction 
of the temple in A. D. 71; the other, conveniently named 
“temple-synagogue,”’ is that of the time from A. D. to the pres- 
ent day. 

Modern Jews, however, differentiate what they call beth mid- 
rash, which is merely a school usually adjoining the synagogue, 
and beth hakkénéseth, where the ordinary religious services are 
conducted. The latter term was used for the synagogue proper 
in early times. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The earliest Christians met in the synagogues and had no 
thought at the first of breaking away irom them. They thought 
that by reasoning with the Jews in their own assemblies about 
the Christ they would bring their fellow-countrymen to accept 
him. Even if they failed in this, they had not, at the beginning, 
any intention of forming a new sect. 


*Unless we except the ruins of a synagogue of Tel-Hum (Capernaum), sup- 
posed to be that built by the centurion. [But cf, contra, Palestine Expl. Fund: “ Sur- 
vey of Western Palestine, 1881, Memoirs,” Vol. I, pp. 416-17.] 

2 Cf. two articles by the present writer on “ The Modern Jew and his Synagogue,” 
Old and New Testament Student, September and October 1891. 
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We have analogues to this in the two great Methodist move- 
ments of the last century, that of Wales, due to Daniel Row- 
land and Howell Harris, and that of England, due to the Wes- 
leys and, in a smaller degree, to Whitfield. The leaders were 
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all clergymen of the established church, and had for a long 
time no idea of being anything else. They never dreamed at 
the commencement of their public labors of founding the pow- 
erful and wonderfully blessed churches they left behind them. 
But they had no choice; they had either to give up their work 
and their principles, or leave the church in which they were 
born. Likewise the early Christians were forced by sheer neces- 
sity to have meeting places and to form societies of their own. 

But these early Christian societies must have been formed 
after the model of the synagogue and not after that of the 
temple. The members had all, as in the synagogue, a right to 
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enter and take part. It is also probable that the early church 
buildings were copies of the synagogue, though we are here 
again left to a priori reasoning. 

The eastern church, and the Roman Catholic branch of the 
western church retain the temple, or more correctly the temple- 
synagogue, service, with more or less of its priestly character 
and of its ritual. Greater prominence is given to worship, and 
the common people are less regarded. 

The same remarks apply to the high church, which is a return, 
not to apostolic principles and methods, but to the church of the 
early Fathers, and of the Middle Ages, as modified under temple’ 
and heathen influences. 

The three orders of church officers, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, have been identified by their defenders with the high 
priests, priests, and Levites of the later biblical writings. 

Dr. Bickell in his Messe und Pascha,'the substance of which 
has been put into English under the title of Zhe Lord’s Supper 
and the Passover Ritual (T.& T. Clark, 1891), tries to show that 
the principal features of the church liturgies can be traced back 
to the worship of the temple. But he fails to produce a single 
proof of his position. In truth, he cannot bring forward 
unquestionable evidence either that the Jews used a liturgy at 
their service, or that we have anywhere certain remains of it. 
The Mishnah is too late for his purpose, as, at the earliest, no 
part was written before the close of the second century of the 
Christian era. The Shema, the FOP MIVA (Sheméneh-esreh, 
i. é., 18, because it contains eighteen paragraphs, though on special 
occasions a nineteenth is added), and the MID" (dérakdth), 
“blessings,” are all that can be traced even in the “Mishnah, and 
these represent little if anything more than our benediction, 
Lord’s Prayer, and hymns. 

But the attempt of Dr. Bickell* is noteworthy, as indicating 
a desire to make the service of the Christian church approximate 
to the Jewish temple. 

The Protestant churches, and especially those which call 


*He is a member, although a free and very generous one, of the Roman Catholic 
church. 
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themselves nonconformist or free, give more attention to instruc- 
tion; the sermon is the outstanding feature of the service. 
Sunday schools are promoted and other modes of educating the 
people. The lay, or unofficial, have part in the government and 


ANCIENT CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION. 
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not seldom preach the sermon. These branches of the Christian 
church, therefore, follow in the wake of the synagogue; the 
temple with its priesthood, incense, and sacrificial worship, yields 
to the synagogue with its rabbinate, its education, and its spirit- 
ual worship. Those Christians, on the other hand, eastern or 
western, which put greater stress on the temple adjuncts named 
above, conform to the temple type, and cannot be traced earlier 
than the time the temple-synagogue arose, A. D. 71, and fora 
considerable period after this. 

Churches of the synagogue type have corresponding officers. 
The synagogue was ruled by elders of whom one was chief. 
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Reference is made in the New Testament to “rulers of the syna- 
gogue” (Mark 5:22; Acts 13:15) and to “He ruler of the syna- 
gogue (Matt. 5:35; Acts 18:5, “Crispus she ruler of the 
synagogue,” R. V.). Dr. Lightfoot the elder and Vitringa (De 
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Synagoge) argue from Acts 13: 14-50 that the constitution and 
government of the apostolic church followed the synagogue. 
They proceed further to maintain that in this we have a 
Scripture proof of the Presbyterian form of church government. 
The premises do not, however, justify their conclusion, for the 
very utmost that can be inferred is that the early church was 
Congregational-Presbyterian; what Joseph Fletcher calls “intra- 
Congregational Presbyterianism” (History of Independency, Vol. 
I, Introd.), and what Dr. Dale prefers to name Presbyterian 
Independency (Manual of Congregational Principles, p. 77). 
Each synagogue was independent of every other, but each, too, 
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was ruled by a court of elders selected by members of the 
synagogue. 

The critical interpretation of Old Testament history, accord- 
ing to which the reign of the prophet precedes that of the priest, 
supplies a parallel curiously and significantly similar to the 
course that early church history took. Christ and the apostles 
were preéminently prophetic in the matter and manner of their 
preaching. The moral law and not the ceremonial, and indeed 
the moral law as against the ceremonial, was the burden of their 
preaching. In the second century we find the gradual assump- 
tion of authority, whilst the place of ritual became more and 
more important. In the first century there was practically no 
distinction between «Ajpos (“clergy’’), and Aads (“people”). In 
the third century this distinction was complete, besides which 
there were grades introduced among the &/eros. How much like 
this is the evolution of priestism inthe Old Testament! First of 
all, in Deuteronomic times, the tribe of Levi was set apart; then 
the distinctions within this tribe of Levites, priests and high 
priests in the times of P. So the history of priestism in the Old 
Testament and in church history runs on very similar lines. 

Let this paper be closed by one or two thoughts which 
naturally suggest themselves. 

1. Under all forms of religion, and in the absence of any 
form at all, men have found God and derived satisfaction and 
help tor life’s duties from worshiping and otherwise recognizing 
him. 

2. Mere wonder and ignorant fear have, with the advance of 
knowledge, given way to views about God which make him 
nearer to every man, and more capable of rendering aid. He is 
not shut up to this place or that. Wherever two or three meet 
to call upon him, whether in Puritan meetinghouse, in catacomb, 
in cave, in barn, or in stately cathedral, has he been found of the 
true seeker. It is the man, not the place, nor the ritual, that 
prevails with God, though both place and ritual may help the 
man to feel as he ought to in the divine presence. 

3. At first there was no building to worship in, no set forms, 
nor any priesthood; then spots were fixed and enclosures for 
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Deity were erected, and a special class of men were tolled off to 
attend to religious matters. These, in the course of time, 
acquired an influence, and put forth claims out of all proportion 
to their real worth. 

The tendency of growing knowledge is to give more place to 
education in religious assemblies and less to the superstitious 
and sentimental ; but there is a danger of going too far in this 
direction as in the other. God is not merely an object of thought. 
He is to be reverenced, loved, and trusted. Schleiermacher was 
wrong in making religion to consist of mere feeling, but they 
are equally wrong who, as Hegel, make it a mere function of 
thought. 
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THE SOCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND POLITICAL LIFE OF 
ISRAEL BETWEEN g50 B.C. AND 621 B.C. 


By PROFESSOR LEwWIs B. PATON, 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The age of Solomon a turning point.—Israel had become an agriculturat 
people ;—yet retained many nomadic characteristics—Now began to be a com- 
mercial people ;—and through growth of cities an industrial people.—Changes 
introduced in tribal organization. 


THE reign of Solomon (about 977-937 B.C.) is a turning 
point in the social and economic life of Israel. It marks the 
conclusion of the process by which Israel was transformed from 
a pastoral to an agricultural people and the beginning of the 
process by which it became an industrial and commercial peo- 
ple. Let us look first at the stage of social development which 
Israel had already attained about the year 950 B. C. and then at 


its further evolution in the subsequent period. 

By the time of Solomon pastoral life seems to have dis- 
appeared from the land west of the Jordan. Slowly but surely 
Israel had become a community of farmers. The old Bedawi 
ideal of possessing ‘‘a land flowing with milk and honey” had 
given place to the new ideal of “sitting every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree” (1 Kings 4: 25). 

This transition could not but bring with it great changes in 
food, clothing, habitation, and communal life. The operation of 
changed economic conditions in producing social distinctions 
was manifest in Israel soon after the entrance into Canaan. 
Even the Book of the Covenant knows already a “social prob- 
lem” arising out of unequal distribution of land and the exist- 
ence of a landless proletariat. : 

Still, although agriculture brought with it modifications in 
the constitution of Israel, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
nomadic peculiarities had wholly disappeared even by the time of 
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the kings. Onthe contrary, Israel, with that conservatism which 
is characteristic of the Semites, retained far more of its ancient 
ways than it lost. Down to the exile the Hebrew preferred 
breeding cattle to tilling the soil. Nabal, with his three thou- 
sand sheep and one thousand goats (1 Sam., chap. 2 5), may be 
regarded as a type of the prosperous farmer at the beginning of 
the period of the kings, who, although he cultivated his fields, 
devoted most of his attention to his flocks. 

In spite of the disturbances which settled life had brought 
into society, much of the primitive simplicity of manners still 
remained. The rich and distinguished landowner guarded his 
sheep and cultivated his fields like his poorest neighbor. The 
houses of the common people were little better than the tents of 
the desert. They were mere huts of sun-dried bricks, contain- 
ing at best only two rooms, and furnished with the utmost sim- 
plicity. The rich lived in somewhat larger habitations of stone, 
whose damp and gloomy interiors were but a slight improve- 
ment upon the ancient cave dwellings of Canaan after which 
they were originally modeled. Barley cakes and milk were 
the ordinary diet of all classes. Meat was eaten only on the 
rare occasions of national or family feasts. 

Industry had developed scarcely at all beyond the point that 
it had reached in the desert. Smiths and potters were the only 
artisans known to ancient Israel. All the other arts were still 
domestic. Whatever the ancient Hebrew desired that he could 
not make he was content to purchase from Canaanite or Phceni- 
cian peddlers. So exclusively was trade in the hands of these 
foreigners that ‘‘Canaanite” and “traveler” came to be the 
standing Hebrew designations of a merchant. 

The adoption of an agricultural life brought little or no 
change in the constitution of the family or household. Mem- 
bers of the same clans also settled in the same districts, so that 
the elders still maintained their ancient functions of judges and 
military leaders, only now they became ‘elders of the city” 
instead of “elders of the clan.” The old tribal consciousness 
was still unbroken. There never was any national unity during 
the period of the judges, and even after the kingdom had been 
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founded, tribal interests and jealousies were stronger than the 
ideal of a united Israel. 

Such in broad outline was the social condition of Israel at 
the beginning of the period of the kings. It remains now to 
inquire what changes were effected by the establishment of 
monarchy. 

Israel did not become a predominatingly commercial people 
until after the exile, but the beginning of the transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial life is seen as early as Solomon. 
In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath, and in the days of 
Jael when ‘“‘the highways were unoccupied, the travelers walked 
through byways and the rulers ceased in Israel” (Judges 5:6); 
there was no opportunity for traffic beyond the simplest barter 
of commodities. Monarchy, in spite of all its shortcomings, was 
a source of peace and order in Israel, and is so estimated by the 
author of Judges, when he says that every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes when there was no king in Israel 
(Judges 21:25). 

Particularly under Solomon the advantage of stable gov- 
ernment began to manifest itself in a better distribution of 
commodities. A brisk internal trade in agricultural produce 
was now possible, and for the first time Israel obtained a for- 
eign market. With the Tyrians Solomon concluded a commer- 
cial treaty, by which he obtained cedar and fir wood from 
Lebanon for his architectural enterprises, giving in exchange 
wheat and olive oil (1 Kings. 5:1-12). The commerce thus 
auspiciously begun lasted through the entire period of the kings 
(Amos 1:9). Ahab promoted it by his marriage with Jezebel, 
the daughter of Ethbaal, king of Zidon (1 Kings 16:31). An 
interesting list of the wares in which Tyre dealt, and which she 
was glad to exchange for the agricultural products of the land 
of Israel, is found in Ezek., chap. 27. 

With Egypt also Solomon entered into commercial relations 
and confirmed these by marrying one of Pharaoh’s daughters 
(1 Kings 3:1). Horses and chariots are expressly mentioned as 
brought up (1 Kings 10:28) and doubtless many other artistic 
and industrial products were imported at the same time. In return 
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the Hebrews exported storax, mastic, and ladanum from the 
region east of the Jordan (Gen. 37:25), also honey, spices, 
myrrh, pistachio nuts, and almonds from the land west of the Jor- 
dan (Gen. 43:11). 

Commerce with the Syrians had already begun under David 
in consequence-of the subjugation of several of the Aramzan 
and Hittite kingdoms. The choice products which these nations 
rendered as tribute (2 Sam., chap. 8) probably came to Israel 
also by the avenues of trade. This traffic grew to still greater 
proportions in the later days of the kingdom. Ahab obtained 
from Ben-Hadad the right to establish bazaars in Damascus (I 
Kings 20: 34), an interesting incidental evidence of the business 
enterprise of that period. Things had gone so far in the time of 
Hosea that he had occasion to lament, ‘Jacob is become a 
Canaanite (¢.¢., merchant), the balances of deceit are in his hand: 
he loveth to oppress” (Hosea 12: 7). © 

The new expansion of trade in the time of Solomon brought 
with it a rapid increase of wealth. The riches of Solomon 
became proverbial (1 Kings 3:13) and, although it may be 
something of an exaggeration when it is said that ‘‘he made sil- 
ver to be as stones in Jerusalem and cedars made he to be as the 
sycamores which are in the lowland for abundance” (1 Kings 
10: 27), this statement bears witness to an extraordinary increase 
of material prosperity. Not only the king prospered by traffic, 
but his officials and courtiers were equally successful. An aris- 
tocracy of wealth suddenly appeared in the place of the old 
tribal aristocracy. 

The newly acquired riches, instead of benefiting the nation 
by being wisely invested as capital, were squandered in self- 
indulgence. Solomon himself was the leader in this wicked and 
uneconomic policy. The story of his reign in the Book of Kings 
is little more than an exhibition of his lavish, senseless luxury. 
Saul had been content to spend his life on his ancestral estate at 
Gibeah. David, although a mighty conqueror, still lived a sim- 
ple, unassuming life, but Solomon affected all the splendor of a 
genuine oriental despot. 

His example found willing imitators in the new plutocracy, 
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and the taste for luxury, having once been implanted, could 
never be eradicated. Even the division of the kingdom put no 
check upon it. Israel, as the larger and more prosperous nation, 
degenerated more rapidly. In the time of Amos the aristocrats 
would have blushed at the simplicity of Solomon’s way of living. 
They dwelt in palaces of ivory and had both their summer and 
their winter houses. They reposed at their banquets upon 
damask cushions upon couches of ivory, and ate selected lambs 
and fatted calves. They drank their beakers of wine, and sang 
improvised songs to the accompaniment of their musical instru- 
ments (Amos 3: 12, I5.; 6:4 f.). 

The effect of luxury upon Israel, as upon every other nation, 
was to beget a desire for greater luxury. Money must be had 
at any cost to keep up with the pace of the times. If it could 
not be gained by fair means, then it must be by foul means. 
Solomon himself found his revenues insufficient to pay for his 
extravagant undertakings, and was obliged to resort to unjust 
and burdensome levies. His officials and the country nobility 
made use of still more questionable methods. *Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah give a vivid picture of the oppression of the masses 
by the wealthy men of Israel. They made “corners” in grain, 
so as to sell a smaller quantity for a larger price (Amos 8: 5). 
They lent money at exorbitant rates, and when the debtor was 
unable to pay they enslaved him for a debt no greater than the 
cost of a pair of sandals (Amos 2: 6-8; cf Hosea 4: 1 f.; 6:6- 
003 ta: 427, 6, £.). 

The inevitable result of this process in Israel, as in other 
declining civilizations, was the accumulation of all the wealth in 
the hands of a few. In consequence of land-grabbing and evic- 
tion of debtors the peasant proprietor of ancient times had well- 
nigh disappeared and all the real estate had been absorbed by 
the great landowners, until, as Isaiah bitterly remarks, they had 
come to “dwell alone in the midst of the land” (5:8). To the 
disappearance of the sturdy, freedom-loving yeoman of an earlier 
date, and the rise of a race of serfs was due more than to any 
other cause the fall of both the Hebrew kingdoms. 

A second modification that monarchy introduced into the 
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social organization of Israel was life in large cities. The first 
settlers of Canaan could not conquer many of the walled towns 
and those which they were able to capture they were unable to 
use. During the period of the judges the Hebrews lived in 
small villages, like the German Dérfer, from which the farmers 
went out to cultivate their fields. In process of time these were 
protected by walls, or by a simple tower, into which the inhabi- 
tants might retire in case of attack. They then received the 
name of ‘‘cities,” but they had none of the division of functions 
characteristic of genuine civic life. With the conquest of the 


remaining Canaanite strongholds in the reigns of David and of 


Solomon, and the absorption of large bodies of the ancient 
inhabitants of the land, a change took place. True Hebrew 
cities now began to appear. 

City life promoted the growth of new industries. Phoenician 
artisans, such as Solomon hired for his architectural undertak- 
ings, spread a knowledge of the mechanical arts. The wealthy 
desired finer habitations and better clothing than they and their 
slaves could produce. Gradually, as a result of all these factors, 
there grew up an industrial class in Israel. Whereas in the 
time of Solomon all skilled labor had to be imported, in the 
reigns of the later kings we find in all the leading cities a devel- 
oped native industry. The old bronzesmiths now became 
skilled workers in iron and other metals. The potters attempted 
finer and more artistic products. Goldsmiths, silversmiths, and 
engravers of gems attained proficiency in their crafts. Car- 
penters, stonecutters, masons, bakers, weavers, fullers, barbers, 
and perfumers are also mentioned. 

City life brought many material advantages, and was not 
without influence in modifying the primitive ferocity of the He- 
brew character; still, on the whole, the change was injurious to 
religion and morals and so tended ultimately to the disintegra- 
tion of the nation. The cities were full of Canaanite associa- 
tions. The primitive inhabitants of the land formed a larger 
proportion of the population of the ‘towns than of the rural dis- 
tricts. They continued their old practices, even after they had 
become nominal worshipers of Jehovah, and their example was 
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fatally alluring to their Hebrew neighbors. In the times of the 
prophets the towns were the chief centers of the sensuous wor- 
ship that they condemned as practical Baal worship, while the 
country retained better the sterner and purer early religion of 
Israel. City life, therefore, in Israel, as in so many other com- 
munities, tended to the growth of licentiousness (cf Amos 2:7 
f.; Hosea 4: 2, 13 f.). 

A third effect of monarchy was the undermining of the 
ancient tribal organization of Israel. This change came very 
slowly. At first the kings were only “judges” with a little 
wider jurisdiction. They owed their position to personal prow- 
ess, and trusted to the support of their tribes rather than to 
their constitutional authority over all Israel. The kings were 
compelled to make a covenant with the elders of the people 
before they ascended the throne, and violation of this covenant 
was regarded in both kingdoms as giving just ground for revolt. 
The old communal government under the elders remained at 
first unchanged, and the elders themselves served often as the 
lower officials of the royal government. When the Hebrew 
kings were strong, they were tempted like other men to abuse 
their power, but the worst of them were very different from the 
despots of the modern Orient. Custom and popular opinion put 
a wholesome restraint upon them even in late times. Prophets 
could rebuke and oppose them without fear of violence, and 
Ahab’s inability to secure the coveted field of Naboth called 
forth the amazed remark of his Zidonian wife, ‘‘ Dost thou now 
govern the kingdom of Israel?” 

Still, in spite of all the limitations of monarchy, in tendency 
it was hostile to the tribal constitution and favorable to central- 
ization of government. This tendency was seen conspicuously 
in the new military organization of Israel. The judges had pos- 
sessed no regular troops, but had gathered their forces by sum- 
moning a levy of the clansmen. Saul had been obliged to con- 
tent himself with the same primitive method (1 Sam. 11:7), but 
David began the formation of a standing army, in which not 
only Israelites but alien mercenaries, like the ‘‘Cretans and Phil- 
istines,” were enlisted. This force was increased by the suc- 
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ceeding monarchs, partly for safety against foreign invaders, 
partly to suppress internal revolutions. The regular soldiery, 
being better armed and better drilled, was more than a match 
for the old tribal militia, and in process of time superseded it 
entirely. In the days of Amos soldiers were apparently no 
longer furnished by the tribes as such, but towns were obliged 
to send a quota into the field in proportion to their population 
(Amos 5: 3 f.). With the loss of their military function the 
vitality of the clans rapidly decreased. Though they might still 
retain their ancient names and traditions, they ceased to be polit- 


ical factors. Their elders lost more and more of their early’ 


significance, while the king, as the head of the standing army, 
gained in power and importance. 

In judicial matters also the tendency of monarchy was 
towards centralization. The hereditary character of the king, 
which was recognized in both divisions of Israel, gave him a 
greater dignity than the judges or tribal elders had ever pos- 
sessed. His sanctity as Jehovah’s anointed added weight to his 
decision and facilitated its execution. The result was that civil 
and criminal cases were with increasing frequency brought 
before him rather than before the court of the elders, until at 
length judicial functions had passed very largely out of the 
hands of the local communes and into the control of the central 
government. To act as his representative in legal matters, as 
well as to collect his revenues, the king needed a body of 
officials, the “princes” as they are called. They were chosen 
from the family of the king or from the ranks of his favorites, 
and thus there gradually grew up an official aristocracy which 
took the place of the old tribal nobility. 

While this promoted the consolidation of the kingdom, it 
was disastrous to the interests of justice. The old elders had 
been the peers of the men whom they tried, and they were 
amenable to the moral sense of the community, but the new 
judges were irresponsible aliens, who used their office merely as 
a means of getting rich. They come in for as large a share of 
the denunciations of the prophets as do the greedy plutocrats 
into whose hands they played. In the times of Amos and of 
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Isaiah it was impossible for a poor man to get his rights, for 
bribery was the only way of influencing the courts (cf Amos 5: 
7,12; 6:12; Isa. 5:22f.). Here again is found one of the 
main causes of the dissolution of the Hebrew states. 

Summing up this brief sketch of the effect of monarchy upon 
Hebrew society, we may say that, while it saved Israel from 
anarchy and so enabled it to hold its own longer among the 
nations of the earth, it let loose the evils of luxury, oppression, 
licentiousness, and injustice, which ultimately wrecked both 
kingdoms. If the moral and religious development of the nation 
had kept pace with its economic development, the ruin might 
have been averted, for there is nothing essentially destructive in 
social evolution. A change of economic conditions, however, is 
always an opportunity for degeneration, unless the national con- 
science is vigorous. Times of change must be times of moral 
progress or they will become times of deterioration. 

The best men of ancient Israel saw this and preached right- 
eousness as the only safeguard of the state from the growing 
evils. Prophets thundered against the abuses of their day, leg- 
islators attempted to remedy them by enactments, poets voiced 
the wail of the oppressed poor, Rechabites set the example of a 
return ‘to the primitive simplicity of the pastoral life, out of the 
conflict of the “remnant” with the forces of evil came the 
grandest literature of antiquity; but it was all in vain; the con- 
science of the community refused to respond, and, because of 
lack of righteousness, the social, industrial, and political life of 
Israel in the regal period, instead of being the progress that it 
might have been, was a degeneration that ended in the death of 


both kingdoms. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ISRAEL FROM THE DIVISION 
OF THE KINGDOM TO THE REFORM 
OF JOSIAH. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD T. HARPER, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Influence of the monarchy in Israel.— The king an absolute ruler.— Bur-' 


dens placed upon the people.— Relation of the court to social life.— Hopeless 
condition of the poor man.— Slavery for debt.— Influence of the conditions 
created by a monarchy on religion — The sacrificial meal and its perversions 
— The prophets and their work.— Conflict between the prophets and the kings. 
—Teaching of the prophets.— Righteousness.— The remnant.— Golden age. — 
Messianic king. — Monotheism.— Israel's election.—The prophets’ gospel and 
their knowledge of the Spirit of God. 

THE struggle of the prophets against the oppressions of the 
kings and the rich and powerful ruling classes constitutes the 
religious history of Israel during the period of the divided king- 
dom. The key to the understanding of this struggle is found 
in the nature of the monarchy and its effect on the social and 
religious life of the people. 

_ During the period of the judges the leaders in Israel had 
striven to unite the scattered clans, that the people might main- 
tain themselves against external enemies. A kingdom was inev- 
itable, but it brought with it most serious social evils. The king 
was an absolute ruler. Anything else in the way of a kingdom 
was utterly impossible for Israel at that time. Oriental kings 
have always been absolute despots. Samuel’s prediction, when 
the people begged for a king, proved true to the letter. ‘This 
will be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: he 
will take your sons and appoint them unto him for his chariots, 

. and he will appoint them unto him for captains of thou- 
sands, and captains of fifties; and he will set some of them to 
plow his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his instru- 
ments of war, ... . and he will take your daughters to be his 
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cooks, .... and he will take your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them to his 
servants.’’* 

Solomon’s retinue, according to the account in 1 Kings, 
chap. 4, consisted of military officers, chiefs of the commissary 
department and household and court attendants including stew- 
ards, scribes, and priests, besides the heads of the levies raised 
for the special purpose of fortifying Jerusalem and building royal 
palaces. The ostensible duty of the army was to protect the 
nation from enemies, and it was useful so long as Israel was 
struggling for national existence, but in times of peace the army 
became amenace. The king too often used it to enforce unjust 
exactions and to carry on plundering expeditions among the 
neighboring nations for hisown glory. Inan empire like Assyria 
the main support of the army and court was obtained by plun- 
dering foreign nations, but all the Israelites could plunder from 
the Philistines, Moabites, and other neighboring tribes scarcely 
paid the expenses of the expeditions, and the main support of 
the court had to be borne by the people themselves. A little 
reflection will make us feel that 1 Kings, chap. 4, is not a descrip- 
tion of Solomon’s glory but of his shame. How great a change 
since Saul returned to his work as a husbandman after being 
appointed king! The delicacies on Solomon’s table were obtained 
by taxing the tables of the people, and no adequate return was 
made for them. The commissary officers appointed by Solomon 
were all too similar to the tax collectors who curse the East 
today. Their duty was to supply the revenues needed at court, 
and the means by which they obtained them were little investi- 
gated. Add to this the forced labor that Solomon employed on 
his gorgeous buildings, and we get some idea of the burden 
which the court placed upon the people. We should be glad to 
think that the accounts in Kings and Chronicles of Solomon’s 
magnificence and the methods by which he supported his court 
are overdrawn, but the outcome shows that the sad record is all 
too true. Nor can we say that Solomon enriched Israel by 
establishing a legitimate foreign trade with surrounding nations. 


Sam. 8:11 ff. 
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The cedars from Phcenicia and the horses from Egypt had to be 
paid for with wheat grown in Canaan, and these luxuries went to 
enrich the king, not the people. Solomon taxed the people to 
buy luxuries for his court. In these transactions there is little 
trace of a commerce between peoples for mutual benefit. Besides 
the military and commissary officers, there was a vast horde of 
court attendants, stewards, grooms, household servants, and favor- 
ites of the king, who swarmed about and fattened on the court. 
Even that worst feature of an oriental monarchy, a harem, was 
introduced into Jerusalem by Solomon. In sucha court the king 
is almost wholly at the mercy of sycophants who make it their 
business to flatter and deceive him for their own ends. Reho- 
boam, the son of Solomon, experienced the evils of such coun- 
selors. 

It was a redeeming feature that the army and court had 
no necessary connection with the internal and social relations of 
the people. Originally the sole duty of the king was to protect the 
nation from outside enemies. The people did not ask for a king 
to regulate their social relations, but to fight their battles. The 
relations of private and social life were fixed by customs handed 
down from the fathers. Even the administration of justice did 
not rightly belong to the king. The ancient customs of private 
right and blood revenge lingered long after the kingdom was estab- 
lished. True, the king claimed the right to interfere in private 
affairs when he chose; but it was no part of his duty to enforce 
justice between individuals. A good king may at times have 
interfered in behalf of justice (cf 1 Kings 3:16), but more com- 
monly such interference was to carry out some whim of his own, 
or because he was induced by some individual to help a private 
scheme; so that the king’s interference was usually perversive 
of the customs and habits of the people and greatly dreaded by 
them. 

The burden of this court might perhaps have been borne 
had it not been for its indirect influence. It introduced into the 
nation a desire for wealth and luxury. It set the example of 
oppression and extortion. It broke up the equality and fra- 
ternity of a pastoral people, and set up classes in society. An 
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aristocracy of wealth quickly sprang up, and each in his sphere 
sought to imitate the court in luxury and unscrupulousness. As 
the nation became rich cities sprang up and the simple habits 
and life of the pastoral tribes were revolutionized. The conta- 
gion of fraud and violence spread through all classes. The rich 
flaunted abroad their pride. The poor were trodden in the dust. 
Two things made the case of the poor man hopeless. The 
impossibility of securing redress for wrongs, and the right of a 
creditor to sell a debtor into slavery for debt. In olden times 
the elders in a clan or town heard the complaints of their clans- 
men and administered justice according to the traditions of the 
tribe, but now the spirit of greed for wealth and position had 
broken down the simple pastoral society. The judges had 
become venal or owed their place to the favoritism of the king 
or court. The city with its heterogeneous population was fast 
taking the place of the community of kindred. Still no check 
had been placed on the power of the judge to decide cases 
according to his own will, and the result was he decided according 
to the bribes offered him. It became necessary to take a present 
whenever one went to a judge. Nor would the poor man fare. 
better in the hands of the priest. The sanctuaries were supported 
by the presents of the people, and the rich found no difficulty 
in securing priests who would be willing tools in their hands. 
Even when a good king were on the throne, how could a poor 
‘man get his case before him? Worse even for the poor man was 
the custom by which a creditor had the right to seize the person 
of a debtor and sell him into slavery to recover his debt. Amos 
testifies that persons were sold as slaves to recover so small a 
debt as the price of a pair of sandals. ‘They have sold the 
righteous for silver, and the needy for the price of a pair of 
shoes.”* Under such a system the poor man was helpless. All 
he could look forward to was slavery, and slavery even might 
seem desirable; for a master feeds and cares for his slave, but 
the tax gatherer and creditor strip one and leave him to starve. 
The new conditions under the monarchy were no less disas- 
trous to the religious than to the social life of the people. The 


* Amos 2:6. 
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true Jehovah worship was the sacrificial meal in the family or 
clan. This worship is described in Deuteronomy, where the 
Israelite is bidden to take his tithes, firstborn, vows, and other 
sacrifices and eat them before the Lord: ‘Thou, and thy son 
and thy daughter, and thy manservant, and thy maidservant, 
and the Levite that is within thy gates: and thou shalt rejoice 
before the Lord thy God in all that thou puttest thine hand 
unto.”* 

The essential features in this worship are: communion with 
Jehovah in the sacrificial meal, equality of the whole family, 
including slaves, at the table of Jehovah, and thankful remem- 
brance of the blessings they are receiving from their God. 

Partaking of this meal is a token of the blood covenant 
between Jehovah and his people. If any member of the family 
has sinned the covenant is broken, and the guilty person can- 
not come to Jehovah’s table till the sin is atoned for and the 
covenant renewed. 

It is now well established that before the centralization of 
the worship in Israel all slaughter of sacrificial animals, that is, 
domestic animals, was sacrifice. The altar was in every home 
and whenever an ox or sheep was slaughtered the blood was 
poured on the altar, parts of the animal burned, and the rest 
eaten in a sacrificial meal. This fact, that all slaughter was 
sacrifice, throws a flood of light on the nature of the worship in 
Israel. In those times, when the preservation of meat was little 
known, the slaughter of an ox or sheep was an occasion for sev- 


eral families or a whole village to come together and join in the 


meal. There was thus a public altar on a high place or under a 
tree near each village. In 1 Sam., chap. 9, there is a vivid 
description of such a meal at which the prophet Samuel was 
present and blessed the sacrifice before the people sat down to 
eat. At the great sanctuaries, like Bethel, Shechem, and 
Gibeon, such sacrificial meals were given on a still larger scale. 
Especially were the numerous feast‘days seasons of rejoicing, 
chief among which were the three great harvest feasts—the 
feast of unleavened bread, the feast of harvest, and the feast of 
*Deut. 12:18, 
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ingathering. The kings gave sacrificial feasts to the people at 
their coronations and on other great occasions. We are told 
that at the sacrificial meal given to the people by Solomon at 
the dedication of the temple 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep 
were consumed. A striking confirmation of the fact that all 
slaughter was sacrifice is found in the incident connected with 
Saul’s vow recorded in 1 Sam., chap. 14. It is counted a sin that 
the people in their hunger slaughtered and ate without the 
proper sacrificial rites. 

Simple and beautiful as this sacrificial-meal worship was, we 
can readily see the dangers that beset it when cities multiplied 
and the nation became rich and prosperous under the monarchy. 
Evils came both from within and without. The rich flaunted 
their luxury and ostentation even at Jehovah’s table. The poor 
were crowded out. The sacrificial meals were made seasons of 
reveling and drunkenness. Listen to Amos’ description of these 
feasts. ‘Come to Bethel and transgress; to Gilgal and multi- 
ply transgression; and bring your sacrifices every morning and 
your tithes every three days . . ... and proclaim free-will offer- 
ings and publish them." . . . . Ye that put far away the evil day 
and cause the seat of violence to come near; that lie upon beds 
of ivory and stretch themselves upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of the midst of the 
stall; that sing idle songs to the sound of the viol;.... 
that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the chief 
ointments; but they are not grieved for the affliction of 
Joseph.”? 

Even worse perversions, if that were possible, came from the 
introduction into Jehovah worship of debasing practices bor- 
rowed from the Canaanites and other heathen neighbors. In 
the great sanctuaries of the northern kingdom bull idols were set 
up as representations of Jehovah, and the vilest practices of 
Canaanite worship introduced into Jehovah’s feasts. The nature 
of the sacrificial meal shows us why Israel was so strictly for- 
bidden to intermingle with other peoples. When all slaughter 
was sacrifice, to eat at a foreigner’s table meant to participate in 

* Amos 4: 4. 2 Amos 6: 3-6. : 
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the sacrifice to a foreign god. But whenever the nation of Israel 
became wealthy and powerful the temptation to make foreign 
alliances arose. Solomon yielded to it, and it was the alliance 
with Phoenicia and the introduction of the worship of the Phee- 
nician Baal into Israel that led to the overthrow of the dynasty 
of Ahab in Israel, and brought the house of David in Judah to 
the verge of extinction. These terrible evils ruined the sacrifi- 
cial meal and led finally to the removal of sacrifice from the 
home and the local sanctuary and to the centralization of all 
legitimate Jehovah worship in the one sanctuary at Jerusalem 

We cannot, however, agree with writers like George Adam Smith,, 
who represent the ritual in early Israel as inherently bad and 
always a temptation to the people. Neither did the prophets 
oppose all ritual, but only the evils introduced into the ritual 

Is it possible to believe that Amos, who is as outspoken as any 
of the prophets in his denunciation of sacrifices, had no sacrificial 
meals in his own home at Tekoah, or that he slaughtered domes- 
tic animals for food without pouring the blood on Jehovah’s 
altar? Samuel, we know, partook of sacrificial meals, and we 
must believe that all the other prophets in the period before the 
centralization of the worship did also. With the introduction of 
these evils the zeal for worship increased. The Jehovah temples 
were gorgeously supplied, and it was the delight of the wealthy 
and luxurious nobles in the growing cities of Israel to hold great 
sacrificial meals which degenerated to mere drunken revels, and 
to tax the people to support them. In the passage quoted from 
Amos we are told they proclaimed offerings and the bringing of 
tithes every three days. They thought to atone for their moral 
obliquity by zeal for the forms of religion, and to win the favor 
of Jehovah in spite of their sins. 

Such social and religious evils were not peculiar to Israel, 
but have been common to all oriental monarchies, and slavery 
or a condition worse than slavery has usually been the fate of 
the poor man in the eastern countries, for he has found no one 
to champion his cause. Israel was unique in that in her the 
poor and oppressed found champions. These champions of the 
poor were the religious reformers of the nation. Most of them 
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belonged to the sect of the JVedtim, which had arisen during the 
revival under Samuel. Hence we call them prophets, but we 
must remember that it is not in the sense of foreteller that the 
name describes their work. They were rather preachers, or 
better reform preachers, for it was only an occasional preacher 
among the Nediim that took a bold stand against the social 
evils of his day. They themselves denounce many of their fel- 
low Nebiim as false prophets ready to pamper to the vices of 
the rich rulers. Outside the ranks of the Nediim also brave 
reformers arose, such as Amos, who was a simple husbandman 
from the little village Tekoah. The nobles, judges, and priests 
furnished few noted names among these champions of social 
righteousness. But we must not think they came wholly from 
the lower classes and the poor. Isaiah, the greatest of them all, 
may have belonged to the royal family. 

The history of the struggle which these men waged against 
the evils we have described is recounted in detail in the Book 
of Kings and the writings of the prophets themselves. We can 
only review it in briefest outline. The 350 years from Solomon 
to the captivity of Judah was a succession of periods of prosperity 
followed by periods of revolution and decline. Four times was 
this round repeated. Each century had its mountain peak of 
prosperity and its valley of decline. It was during the periods 
of political prosperity that the social and religious evils poured 
into the nation. Then and not in the periods of decline was 
the national religion in danger. When the nation seemed out- 
wardly in a career of glory, the rich oppressed the poor, the 
judges became venal, foreign vices poured in and the worship of 
foreign gods was set up. Then also the great prophets arose. 
They made their predictions of coming evil while the sky was 
yet clear. These predictions are moral judgments based on the 
unrighteousness which is rife in the nation and in which they 
see the tokens of the coming disasters. To the prophet’s eye 
the doom of the nation is written in its sins more clearly than 
in the growing world powers of Assyria and Babylonia. 

To study one of these crises is to know the leading features 
of each. In the tenth century it was the oppressions of Solomon 
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that led the prophet Ahijah to head a rebellion that resulted in 
the division of David’s kingdom. Jeroboam I was the leader 
whom the prophets intrusted with the command, and his base 
desertion of the principles of the prophets as soon as success 
was assured made the “sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat” a 
byword forever in Israel. In the ninth century the powerful 
Omri and Ahab in Israel stopped the fratricidal war that had 
been going on since the division of the kingdom, and brought 
back prosperity. The account of Naboth’s vineyard, the intro- 
duction of Baal worship from Phcenicia, and the alliance with 
Syria, when Ahab’s army fought side by side with Benhadad at 
the battle of Karkar, are examples of the evils that poured in 
with returning prosperity. Elijah and Elisha opposed these 
evils, fought the Baal worship, and aroused Jehu to overthrow the 
house of Ahab. These revolutions so weakened Israel that they 
fell into the hands of the Syrians, and the nation declined for fifty 
years. Again, in the middle of the eighth century, the powerful 
Jeroboam II in Israel and Uzziah in Judah restored once more 
on a larger scale the empire of David. Once more Israel became 
rich and prosperous. This was the golden age of the nation. 
But once more pride and oppression and vice of all kinds poured 
into the land. Then arose Israel’s greatest group of prophets. 
Amos and Hosea preached in the northern kingdom, and Isaiah 
and Micah in the southern. The great aim of Isaiah was to 
prevent alliances with the empires of Assyria and Egypt, which 
were so disastrous to the moral and religious life of Israel. As 
before, the evils and oppressions of the period of prosperity 
resulted in revolutions. The nations fell into anarchy, and, in 
spite of all the prophets could do, became an easy prey to the 
intrigues of the rising empire of Assyria. But the nation was 
not reformed, and in the returning prosperity under Manasseh, 
during the lull between the downfall of Assyria and the rise of 
Babylonia, the social and religious evils in Judah took a new start 


and became worse than ever before. , Jeremiah, who preached at: 


the close of the seventh century, was the last great prophet 
before the exile. The nation was taken captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Jerusalem destroyed in 586 B. C. 
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In each of these periods the conditions described under Solo- 
mon were in broad outline the same, though the special form of 
the conflict between the prophets and the kings varied in the 
different periods. In the tenth and ninth centuries the struggle 
was against the establishment of an absolute monarchy and the 
introduction into Israel of foreign gods. In the eighth century 
the struggle was more against the oppressions and injustice of the 
wealthy classes and vice and corruption at home. The reform 
of Josiah in the seventh century was mainly for the purification 
of the ritual, to which end the prophets aimed to centralize the 
whole worship in Jerusalem. But in each case the real conflict 
was for social righteousness. Each prophet came forward as the 
defender of the oppressed, and jyst judgment and righteous 
dealing was the burden of his preaching. But the struggle was 
a hopeless one. In spite of the heroic efforts of the prophets, 
the evils of class spirit and oppression of the poor became worse, 
until the growing world powers of Assyria and Babylonia swal- 
lowed up the little kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and put an end 
to the prophets’ fond hope of reforming the nation. And even 
if the nation had not been thus ruthlessly destroyed, we scarcely 
see how, with their social system, the Mosaic ideal of a theocracy 
or the prophetic hope of a Messianic kingdom could ever have 
been realized. The prophets themselves, after Isaiah, recognized 
the hopelessness of the struggle. It was not because they saw the 
rising power of Babylonia, but the impossibility of reforming 
Israel, that they looked to the exile as a necessity, and set their 
hopes on a return from exile and a new and purified community 
in which the poor and weak would have a better chance for jus- 
tice. But though the nation went into exile the teaching of the 
prophets remained. No particle of their work was lost. The 
whole of it was a prophecy and more than a prophecy, a prepara- 
tion for Christ and the kingdom of God which is yet to be fully 
realized in the world. 

The principle which lay at the basis. of all prophetic preach- 
ing is that religion is righteousness. They set themselves 
squarely against the prevalent idea that Jehovah’s favor could 
be won by costly temples and zeal for the ritual, while unright- 
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eousness existed in social life. And never before or since has 


this fundamental truth of religion been thundered in the ears of 


the people with such persistency and reiteration and in such 
varying forms. Every prophet made it the burden of his preach- 
ing. Ahab, rejoicing over his success in depriving Naboth of 
his possessions, was confronted by Elijah with the awful mes- 
sage: ‘‘Hast thou killed and also taken possession? .... In 
the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs 
lick thy blood, even thine.”* In the height of the glory of the 
northern kingdom the riotous feasters in the great sanctuary at 
Bethel were startled by the rough herdsman Amos proclaiming 
in the name of Jehovah: “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I 


will take no delight in your solemn assemblies, . . . . but let 
judgment: roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
es Hear this, O ye that would swallow up the needy, 


and cause the poor of the land to fail, saying, When will the new 
moon be gone that we may sell corn? and the Sabbath that we 
may set forth wheat? making the ephah small and the shekel 
great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit; that we 
may buy the poor for silver and the needy for the price of a pair 
of shoes, and sell the refuse of the wheat.”* Micah sums up his 
charges against Jerusalem in the words: ‘The heads thereof 
judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach for hire, and the 
prophets thereof divine for money: yet will they lean upon the 
Lord and say, Is not the Lord in the midst of us? No evil shall 
come upon us.”3 Answering the almost petulant question of the 
people who suppose they can please Jehovah with offerings, the 
same prophet breaks out in perhaps the most wonderful of all 
definitions of true religion: ‘‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 


God?’’* Isaiah’s book begins with an arraignment of the nation. 


“Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is an abomination unto 
me... . yea when ye make many prayers I will not hear 
your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put 
Kings 21:19. 3Micah 3:11. 
2? Amos 5:21 ff.; 8:4 ff. 4 Micah 6:8. 
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away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.’’? 

The prophets found the sanction for this preaching in the 
national experience. They taught that the national calamities 
were sent upon the people of Jehovah as punishment for their 
sins. The practical application of the view that pestilence, 
famine, and deliverance into the hands of enemies is direct pun- 
ishment is easy when we remember that the prophets preached 
on the basis of nationalism. The nation stood or fell before 
Jehovah as a unit. The sins of individuals made the nation 
guilty, and the punishment came upon the nation. That the 
innocent must suffer with the guilty when the punishment 
came was taken as a matter of course. Such views led to the 
doctrine of the remnant. These national punishments purify 
the people and leave a righteous remnant. ‘I will thoroughly 
purge away thy dross and take away all thy alloy . . . . After- 
ward thou shalt be called the city of righteousness, the faithful 
city.”* At times even it seems as if the prophets expected that 
when the calamity came it would fall upon the sinners alone and 
every righteous man would escape. ‘For lo, I will command, 
and I will sift the house of Israel among all the nations, like as 
corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall 
upon the earth. All the sinners of my people shall die by the 
sword.”’3 

As the evils increased and the prospect of a reform of the 
nation as a whole grew less, the thoughts of the prophets cen- 
tered more and more on the remnant, and about it clustered the 
most glorious hopes for the golden age. ‘And it shall come to 
pass that he that is left in Zion and he that remaineth in Jeru- 
salem shall be called holy . ... when the Lord shall have 
washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion and shall have 
purged the blood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof.”+ The 
hopes for the golden age were not confined to Israel. It was to 
be a time of universal peace, and blessings would flow out from 

"Isa. 1:13 ff. 3 Amos 9 :9-10. 

?TIsa. 1: 25-6. 4Isa. 4: 3-4. 
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Jehovah’s people over all the earth. ‘‘And the remnant of Jacob | q 
shall be in the midst of many peoples, as dew from the Lord, as 4 


showers upon the grass; that tarrieth not for man nor waiteth . 4 
for the sons of men.’’"* With such hopes the prophets sought 
to inspire the nation and comfort the righteous poor groaning 
under the burdens of their oppressors. 

In the golden age the king would be righteous. It was 
impossible for them to conceive of a society other than a king- 
dom, but the king would not be suchas those then cursing the 
nation, but a true descendant of David, to whom the prophets 
always looked back as their ideal king. ‘And he shall stand 
and shall feed his flock in the strength of Jehovah, in the majesty a 
of the name of Jehovah his God.”? “And the spirit of the Lord A 
shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the q 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the : 

| 


fear of the Lord; and his delight shall be in the fear of the 
Lord; and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears; but with righteous- _ 
ness shall he judge the poor and reprove with equity for the q 
meek of the earth.”3 This was a true Messianic hope, although | 
not till after the exile did the prophets conceive of a suffering i 
Messiah or that their Saviour was to be more than a man. 

The thought that Jehovah was using the mighty armies of | 
Assyria and Babylonia as instruments with which to punish 7 
Israel wonderfully enlarged their conceptions of God, and the _ 
last traces of the idea that Jehovah was simply the God of Israel a ! 
vanished from the teachings of the prophets of the eighth cen- a 
tury in Israel. Amos makes his appeals in the name of the God ‘a 
who is the Creator of the whole universe. ‘Seek him that a 
maketh the Pleiades and Orion . . . . Jehovah is his name.’’4 
They even go so far as to deny the peculiar election of Israel, 
when they find the people trusting in it rather than in repent- 
_ ance and righteousness; and declare that Israel is no more to 
Jehovah than the Ethiopians in distant Africa. ‘Are ye not as 
the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of Israel?” 

Micah 5:7. 3Isa. 11:2 ff. 

?Micah 5: 4. 4Amos 5:8. 
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saith the Lord. “Have I not brought up Israel out of the land 
of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians 
from Kir?”’* Or they proclaim that Israel was not elected to favor, 
but to responsibility. ‘You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth, therefore I will visit upon you all your 
iniquities.” * 

But not simply did the prophets receive visions of Jehovah 
as the Holy King surrounded by seraphim or the Righteous Judge 
sending punishment in wrath upon evildoers; they learned to 
know him as a loving father seeking the prodigal, or as a tender 
husband eager to win back his sinful bride. All the prophets, 
even Amos, preached Jehovah’s love, but Hosea’s experience led 
him into the very heart of the gospel. No prophet realized 
Israel’s sins like Hosea, for none of the others experienced them 
so deeply. The sins so common in the northern kingdom 
entered Hosea’s own home and robbed him of his wife and 
broke up his family. Hosea had truly loved his wife, and the 
impulses of his noble nature compelled him to love her still, 
though she had become a vile thing. After this sad experience 
he realized as never before the feelings of Jehovah toward apos- 
tate Israel. His own heart gave him a glimpse into the heart 
of Jehovah. He had preached of Jehovah’s mercy before, but 
after this experience the people must have felt added tenderness 
and power in his message as he described to them the sin against 
love, and appealed to them in the name of a love that outlasts 
sin. ‘How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim, .... O Israel, 
return unto the Lord thy God, . . . . I will heal their backslid- 
ing, I will love them freely; for mine anger is turned away 
from him; I will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall blossom as 
the lily and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.’’3 

As we find among these prophets the true gospel, so too 
they had a true knowledge of the Spirit of God. We some- 
times think that in ancient Israel the Spirit was only sent as an 
enduement for some special work, and the continued presence 
of the Spirit was not realized till after Pentecost. But study 
of the lives of the prophets leads us to conclude that they 


Amos 9:7. ? Amos 3:2. 3 Hosea 11:8; 14: 4-5. 
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believed themselves under the constant guidance of the Spirit of 
Jehovah. Elijah is led by the’Spirit in all, even the little, acts 
of his life. The prophets depended on the Spirit to give them 
a message whenever they preached to the people. This fact, 
that the prophets received the messages of Jehovah from the 
Spirit of Jehovah in their hearts, is what distinguished the 
prophet in Israel from the heathen diviner and soothsayer, who 
resorted to divination and omens to obtain the will of his god. 
The prophet needed no divination, for he had the living word of 
the Spirit of God in his heart. ' 
Can we overestimate the religious life among a people with 
teachers such as these prophets? Evils were truly many and 
terrible, but so they are today, and there is an astonishing sim- 
ilarity between the social sins with which the church contends 
and those which confronted the prophets in ancient Israel. We 
believe the world advances, but pride in wealth, greed for dis- 
honest gain, oppression of the poor, and formality and class 
spirit in religion are the evils that curse our social life and dis- 
courage the modern reformer who seeks to follow in the foot- 
steps of the prophets. In the darkest hour Elijah was told that 
there were still seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed to 
Baal, and we may be sure that at all times in Israel there were 
many, many earnest persons who listened gladly to the teaching 
of the prophets and served Jehovah with as clear a view of the 
requirements of true religion and as deep an experience of the 
love and mercy of Jehovah as is possible for a Christian today. 
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THE WORK OF ISAIAH. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Isaiah as a writer and speaker ;—as a statesman ,;—as a teacher of 
morality ;—as a preacher of divine truth. 

THE greatest character in Israelitish history from David to 
the exile was the prophet Isaiah. What was his special work and 
what were the particular ideas which he made effort to promul- 
gate? The following outline, necessarily greatly condensed, is 
suggested as a help for the appreciation of his work. 


I. ISAIAH AS WRITER AND SPEAKER. 


1. His greatest efforts ——The most brilliant work of Isaiah as 
writer and speaker will be found in chap. 2, in which he describes 
the day of Jehovah against that which is lofty; chap. 5: 1-6, in 
which is presented the parable of the vineyard ; chap. 5 : 26-30, in 
which he describes the approach of the Assyrian army ; chap. 30, 
in which he pictures the coming down of the embassy of the 
Egyptian political party to Egypt, and chap. 10: 5—12:6 (in 
case the verses of chap. 12 are to be accepted as authentic) in 
which he presents a picture of the future relations between 
Assyria and Israel. An examination of these and other pas- 
sages shows that there is no writer in Israelitish literature who 
presents a greater number of magnificent utterances, unless it be 
the writer of the Book of Job. Inability to describe situations, 
to seize upon the living pictures of a scene, the features which 
are most striking, Isaiah is unsurpassed. One sees even the 
smallest details standing out clear and distinct. For variety of 
matter and variety of style, for beauty and power of expression, 
perhaps no single passage, either elsewhere in Isaiah or in the 
entire range of Hebrew prophetic literature, is superior to the 


Assyrian prophecy in chaps. 10-12. 
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2. His skill in adjusting himself to circumstances.— Let us recall 
the sudden change of temper and the abandonment of his origi- 
nal purpose in order to rebuke the sins and foibles of his day 
in the transition of 2: 1-3 to 2: 4 ff.; the detail with which he 
describes the ornaments and wearing apparel of the women, 
3:16 ff.; his sudden turning in the midst of his address to the 
women in his audience, 32:9; the use made of the invasion of 
Tiglathpileser, 8:21, 22—9:1; the message to Ethiopia, 18; 
and the introduction of the priests’ complaint because of his inter- 
ference, 28:9, 10. It is evident that our prophet is ready for any 


and everyemergency. He does not prepare his sermon and deliver 


it without regard to circumstances. He is ready, if occasion 
demands, to stop short in the very midst of his discourse and 
take up a theme suggested by the situation before his eyes. He 
changes from the calm, peaceful description of that ideal future 
to the rapid, agitated, and even terrible picture of the present. 
In the midst of an address to the men he will turn to the women 
on the outskirts of the audience; now it is Egypt against whom 
he thunders forth the message of Jehovah, and now it is Ethiopia. 
When all is light to the people, he pictures darkness ; and when the 
darkness of his prediction actually comes, his thought goes for- 
ward to a distant time when the people will again walk in light. 
3. His skill in handling his material_—In this connection there 
is to be noted (1) the fact that each and every prophecy is an 
artistic whole; (2) the wealth of figurative language which 
enables him to bring his meaning home to the hearts of the 
people, for example, the picture of the ruler selected because he 
has clothing (3:6), the little child leading the wild beasts 
(11:6-8), the disappointing dream (29:8), the lesson drawn for 
the politicians of his time from the field of husbandry (28: 24- 
29), (3) his use of symbols—the names of children, Shear- 
jashub, Mahershalalhashbaz, and likewise Immanuel, his walking 
barefoot and naked (20:2), etc. It will be seen that he is con- 
fined to no single method. He determines that those who hear 
shall understand. He chooses the method of presenting his 
material which will be most striking, and one cannot doubt that 
in every case his meaning was clear. 
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4. His use of figurative language——One need only study the 
more important images of one or more addresses to appreciate 
the strength of Isaiah in this particular. A few of the more 
striking figures in chapters 2-4 are the following: (1) the 
mountain of the Lord’s house, (2) the beating of the swords into 
plowshares, (3) the day against the cedars and oaks, (4) men 
going into caverns and rocks, (5) Israel ruled over by babes, 
(6) women walking with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, 
(7) seven women taking hold of one man, (8) the branch of 
Jehovah, (9) the census-roll of the new Jerusalem, (10) the 
purging of the filth, (11) the smoke and fire and canopy in and 
over Jerusalem, (12) a pavilion for the shade from heat and for 
the refuge from storm and rain. Examine 10: 5—12:6, omit- 
ting all but the more prominent figures, and we have: (1) 
Assyria represented as a rod of punishment, (2) Assyria gather- 
ing the riches of the nations like the gathering of eggs, (3) 
none in her presence moving the wing, opening the mouth, or 
chirping, (4) the axe boasting itself against the hewer, (5) the 
saw magnifying itself against the one who handled it, (6) the 
staff shaking the man who carried it, (7) the remnant of the 
trees of the Assyrian forest so few that a child can count 
them, (8) the yoke destroyed because of the fatness, (9) the 
lopping off of the boughs, (10) the shoot from the stalk of 
Jesse, (11) righteousness the girdle of his loins and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins, (12) the animals in peace with each 
other and with man, (1 3) a highway for the return of the 
remnant, (14) the drawing of water from the wells of salvation. 

5. His fondness for contrast—Compare the picture of future 
glory (2:1-5) with that of present shame (2:5 ff.), the picture of 
desolation, poverty, and reproach (3:25—4:1) with the pic- 
ture of plenty, peace, and protection (4:2-6), the description 
of the good vineyard and the bad grapes which it produced 
(5:1-6); the contrast between the darkness of his times and the 
glorious light of the Messianic future (9:1, 2); the infant who is 
to be born, and whose name shall be Wonderful Counselor, 
Prince of Peace (9:6), in contrast with the mighty warrior 
Tiglathpileser ; the oak of Jesse’s stump which shall sprout 
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(11:1) in contrast with the Assyrian stump of cedar which shall 
never spring up. In fact, nothing is so marked as Isaiah’s fond- 
ness for contrast, and in many cases the exercise of this passion, 
if so we may call it, produces an effect not simply forcible and 
significant but indeed startling. 

6. His literary style—One may decide for himself the appli- 
cation to Isaiah’s style of the following adjectives. Space does 
not permit the citation of examples. His style is accurate and 
complete, chaste and severe, stately and measured, lofty and 


majestic, highly figurative, imaginative, natural and direct, orig-, 


inal, terse, pointed, characterized by versatility, and, above all, 
original. 

7. His power as an orator —The man who could adjust himself 
so successfully to a situation, who could handle his material 
with such effect, whose language was enriched by such wealth 
of figurative expression, who could depict so vividly either the 
light, or the darkness, the glorious future, or the wretched pres- 
ent; the man who could for so long a period—under four 
kings—maintain his influence upon the nation; who, standing 
alone against his king and fellow countrymen could win the vic- 
tory over them; who, in spite of the deepest despondency on 
the part of king and people, could alone withstand the Assyrian 
hosts, although at the very gates of the city, this man must have 
been a wonderful orator. His productions were not written to 
be read; but prepared for the platform. This platform was the 
busy thoroughfare, the steps of the temple, the corner of the 
street; and we can without difficulty picture to ourselves the 
prophet, a young man (when his heart was stirred by the luxury 
and profligacy of his times), a middle-aged man (when he 
describes the coming doom of Samaria), an old man, yet still full 
of fire and vigor in those last great days when Sennacherib’s host 
threatened to wipe off Israel from the face of the earth,— we can 
picture to ourselves the prophet, all through his life, engaged 
in face-to-face struggle with the people, threatening, warning, 
consoling, comforting,—now with a few chosen disciples at his 
feet, again with thousands of Jerusalem’s citizens hanging upon 
his words. Isaiah, if we estimate correctly his words and 
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actions in connection with his times, must be regarded as Israel’s 
greatest orator and one not inferior to any which ancient or 
modern civilization has produced. 


2. ISAIAH AS A STATESMAN. 


It is in this line of activity, perhaps, that Isaiah reaches his 
greatest eminence. We may consider this portion of his work 
under four captions : 

1. His work in connection with Ahaz, in which he fights the 
proposed alliance with Assyria. Here he stands alone. The 
king has evidently reached a decision to ally himself with 
Assyria. Isaiah opposes the alliance. He believes that such a 
step is at once an abandonment of principle and a danger to the 
state. Whatever may have been his subsequent attitude, his 
position at this time is clear and he employs every means within 
his power to defeat the plans of the king (7:1-24). 

2. His work in connection with Hezekiah.—The situation has 
now changed. Alliance has been entered into with Assyria, and 
this alliance the Egyptian party desires to break in order that 
union with Egypt may be accomplished. The party which would 
maintain the Assyrian alliance, with which Isaiah is in sympa- 
thy, and to which Isaiah now belongs, is in the minority. The 
people in general are tired of Assyrian rule and it is thought 
that better terms can be secured from Egypt. Sermon after 
sermon is preached by Isaiah in favor of the continuance of the 
Assyrian alliance. He urgesthat Assyria is the rod of Jehovah, 
and that rebellion against Assyria is rebellion against God. In 
speeches and in symbolical actions he conducts his political 
campaign. He knew very well and described with great minute- 
ness the fickle character of Egypt. He knew, besides, her utter 
weakness as compared with Assyria. He understood that it was 
only Judah’s pride that demanded the change, and that so far as 
concerned the nation it was better that it should be under the 
Assyrian protectorate. The struggle was a bitter one. Was he 
wise? There is certainly no evidence to prove the contrary. 

3. His home policy.—I\saiah as a statesman had in his mind 
ideals of what a state should be. Whenever he allows his mind 
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to go forward to the future and to rest for a time upon the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, he presents his conception of a true home policy 
for Judah and Jerusalem. This included rulers who should per- 
form their work in justice and righteousness, subjects who 
should be obedient to the rulers. It includes a relationship 
between man and man, and even between man and the animal 
world, the most ideal that has ever been presented. (See below, 
page 56.) } 

4. His foreign policy—At first Isaiah believed and taught 
that Judah should remain independent of foreign powers, but 
the time soon came when this was no longer possible. He is 
ready then to favor the alliance with Assyria when once it has 
been made. His theory of Judah’s independence was based 
upon the following considerations: Connection of Judah with 
another nation compelled a recognition by Judah of the gods of 
that nation. This would be followed immediately by the intro- 
duction of idolatry and would at the same time take away the 
feeling of dependence upon God. Such connection meant also 
luxury, debauchery, and injustice, and was entirely inconsistent 
with the spirit of Jehovah’s city. 


3. ISAIAH AS A TEACHER OF MORALITY. 


The following passages are suggested as typical of the 
prophet’s work under this head: 1: 2-6, 23; 1:16, 17; 2:6—7; 
3: 13-15; 5:8-24; 101—4; 28:7-8. A study of these passages 
reveals the fact that he preached most vigorously against monop- 
olists who joined house to house and field to field, men of wealth, 
short-sighted politicians, ministers of state who were guilty of 
nepotism and corruption, women who by their debaucheries had 
seduced the men from the paths of rectitude, perverters of moral 
distinctions, corrupt judges. He opposed Ahaz in his wilful 
insincerity and Hezekiah in his vacillation. He reproves the 
masses for their forgetfulness of God and their proneness to do 
the most debasing acts, and all the time he is pleading for the 
orphan and the widow and those who have no helper. There 
is no class, high or low, which he does not touch; the weak- 
ness and the wickedness of all classes is known to him. 
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Although he worked with nobles and kings, as perhaps did no 
other prophet, although he was himself of royal blood, he does 
not lose sight of the lower classes. He contends with kings, he 
pleads with the multitude. No profession, no calling is either 
too high or too low. All alike need his criticism, his keen 
rebuke; all alike, when it is needed, receive his words of 
comfort and encouragement. The special sins of his day, 
as gathered from his sermons, were idolatry, luxury, extrava- 
gance, pride, debauchery, licentiousness, soothsaying, sorcery, 
distrust of God and trust in armies, indifference to right- 
eousness, injustice to the poor, the corruption of judges, the 
false administration of office, hypocrisy and skepticism. Against 
these sins he preached continuously, and we must suppose that 
thousands of his sermons have never come down to us. He was 
ready to interfere personally when his attention was called toa 
case of injustice. Symbolical action is used, though sparingly. 
By parable, enigma, proverb, quotation, irony and sarcasm, he 
drives home the truth given him by God to preach. Isaiah was 
severe, but he was not like Elijah. He was mild and genial, yet 
he was not like Elisha. He preached the doctrine of principle 
as opposed to the doctrine of expediency. He was devoted to 
truth at any cost, and yet he was not indisposed to accommodate 
himself to the situation. The fundamental principle, however, 
on which he made everything rest, was that of absolute reliance 
upon Jehovah. 


4. ISAIAH AS A PREACHER OF DIVINE TRUTH. 


Space may not be taken to indicate the truth which he taught 
in common with other prophets who preceded him. This state- 
ment must be confined strictly to a brief sketch of his peculiar 
teachings : 

1. His teaching concerning God.—In Isaiah’s mind the two 
attributes which stand in the foreground are majesty and _ holi- 
ness. Nowhere in history is the majesty of God more vividly 
described than in Isaiah’s picture of Jehovah’s day (2:11-20). 
The whole world is a reflection of the divine glory (6:3) and 
especially in his figures does he give evidence of his appreciation 
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of the manifestation of divine power ; for example, 5: 16; 10:17; 
23:11; 28:2, 21; 29:6. The thought which more than any 
other colored his preaching was suggested to him in the words 
which the cherubim sang, Holy, Holy, Holy. This is seen in the 
name which occurs so frequently in his writings, “The Holy 
One of Israel.’’ Did Isaiah appreciate the love of God? Yes. 
But not so clearly and forcibly as did Hosea. Was his concep- 
tion rather that of a God severe and just? Yes. But Isaiah’s 
God was not so austere as was the God of Amos. 

2. Hts teaching concerning worship.—Isaiah has no sympathy 
with formal worship (1:10-17), or with routine ceremonial 
(29:13, 14). Worship is of no value if there is not a life 
consistent with it. His description of the true worshiper is to 
be found in 33: 14-16. Was Isaiah really hostile to sacrifice 
and prayer, as would seem at first thought from a reading of 
chap. 1? It is probable that he had little or no confidence in 
the routine acts of worship as a means for appreciating the 
character of God. This worship was largely superstitious, and 
the mass of the people believed that the mere act of worship 
was sufficient to gain the favor of God. The worst sins con- 
ceivable were committed by the very priests who conducted 
the worship. Under these circumstances is it strange that the 


prophet, whose conception of God was so clear, and in whose | 


thought the life of man must be consistent with the character 
of God,—is it strange, we say, that such a prophet should find 
frequent opportunity to condemn in no uncertain tone the 
mockery and hypocrisy of the religious ceremonialism which he 
saw on every side. 

3. His teaching concerning the remnant.—One should read in 
this connection at least the following passages: 6:13, the story 
of Shearjashub (7:1-10) 4:2; 10:21, 22; 1:27; 37:31, 32. 
As has been pointed out so clearly by Professor Driver, the doc- 
-trine of the remnant furnishes the principle by which Isaiah 
reconciled God’s faithfulness with his justice. To Judah great 
promises have been given. Of Judah a great work is to be 
expected. Judah, therefore, cannot be cut off; and yet how 
can she do the work assigned her if she is full of iniquity ? 
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What can Jehovah do? What must he do? First of all, punish 
her for the sin, and purge her of her iniquity. But she may 
not be destroyed. She will pass through the furnace of trial, 
and will come out refined. The admixture of dross will be 
removed, and those who remain, the remnant, will be pure and 
holy, and thus able to accomplish the great work given the 
nation to do. It was a doctrine which grew out of the historical 
situation. Israel was wicked, therefore Israel must be punished. 
Israel was the chosen nation of God, therefore Israel after pun- 
ishment should continue in her vocation. 

4. Hts teaching concerning the ideal Zion—The more important 
passages are the following: 14:32; 28:16; 29:5; 29:17-24; 
30: 20-26; 32:1-8; 15:18; 33:5, 6. The city of the future and 
ideal Zion shall be perfect. Judgment and justice shall come 
forth from her midst, and prosperity shall abound. Did Isaiah 
expect these pictures to be realized in the far distant future ? 
If so, the prediction is still unfulfilled, and so far as man can see 
there is no likelihood that it will be fulfilled. Or, did he have 
in mind a spiritual Zion, and have these words of prophecy 
found fulfilment perhaps in the New Testament dispensation, 
the spiritual Zion? Or, again, did Isaiah really expect the pre- 
dictions to be fulfilled, and did he expect the fulfilment in his 
own days in connection with the Assyrian invasion? Was he, 
perhaps, disappointed, and were the later prophets, like him, 
disappointed? And yet was not the prophecy at least in part 
fulfilled in later times in the ushering in of the Messianic king- ~ 
dom? 

5. His teaching concerning the Messianic kingdom.—lIt will be 
remembered that before this time the Davidic dynasty had 
occupied an important place in the thought of Judah and Jeru- 
salem. Isaiah now pictures the ideal kingdom and the ideal 
Zion. It is important at this point to recall the prediction of 
Immanuel, the birth of the child, the circumstances under which 
the birth is to take place with the peculiar significance of the 
name. Still later we have the representation of the Wonderful 
Counselor and Prince of Peace, the Reformer and Ruler (9:6, 
7). This king is one who will be given divine equipment 
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(11: 1-4) and he will extend the divine blessings far and wide 
(11:5-10); peace shall be universal.t Many other interesting 
topics might be selected, but these must suffice. 

Let us sum up the case. From the dterary point of view 
there is but one Old Testament writer, if one, superior to Isaiah, 
namely, the writer of the Book of Job. From the folitical point 
of view there is but one statesman in the whole range of Israel’s 
history superior to. Isaiah as a statesman, namely, Moses. From 
the ethical point of view there is but one teacher superior to 
Isaiah, but one group of writings superior to those of Isaiah, but 
one Old Testament group from which humanity has received 
more help, namely, the Book of Psalms. From the theological 
point of view there is but one writer who sees more clearly God’s 
plan of salvation, who sees God himself more closely than does 
Isaiah, namely, the author, or authors, of the second part of 
Isaiah. Our subject, therefore, the Isaiah of 750-700 B. C., in 
round numbers, second only in each of these four aspects to 
one, combines all and is, everything considered, perhaps the most 
wonderful character of Old Testament history. 


*See article on “The Child Prophecies of Isaiah,” BIBLICAL WORLD, December 
1896. 
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THE HEBREW ECCLESIASTICUS.* 


By W. TAYLOR SMITH, 
Exeter, England. 


The recently discovered fragments and their publication.— The value of 
the language as a piece of dated Hebrew.— The light thrown upon the char- 
acter of the versions previously known.— The style.— Its value for exegesis.— 
For the history of Jewish thought. 

THE publication which has lately been issued by the Clarendon 
Press under the title “The Original Hebrew of a Portion of 
Ecclesiasticus” places before the world with surprising prompti- 
tude one of the most important manuscript finds of recent years. 
The facts read like a bit out of a romance. The acquisition 
about the same time from two independent sources of two frag- 
ments of the same manuscript, one of which begins only one 
verse after that at which the other breaks off, constitutes an 
extraordinary group of coincidences. 

The smaller fragment known as the Cambridge Fragment and 
comprising 39:15 to 40:7 was published in the July number 
of the Expositor for 1896, and is therefore no doubt well known 
to many readers of the BisticaL WorLD. 

The larger fragment, comprising 40:8 to 49: 11, which is now 
through the kindness of Professor Sayce in the Bodleian library, 
and is therefore known as the Oxford Fragment, appears in this 
volume for the first time. The whole text (for the Cambridge 
portion of it is reprinted or rather reédited) represents about 
350 verses. It is very neatly printed, with an English translation 
on the opposite page, and underneath the Syriac and Greek ver- 
sions. The Latin version is given separately. The whole book 
is ‘‘a thing of beauty” as well as a storehouse of scholarship. 

* The original Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus (39:15 to 49:11) together 
with the early versions and an English translation, followed by the quotations from 
Ben Sira in rabbinical literature, edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, 


M.A., with two facsimiles. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Small quarto. Price Ios. 6d. net. 
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The interest and significance of the new text are great and 
manifold. The Hebraist, the student of literature, the biblical 
expositor, and the historical theologian all find ample material 
for reflection and discussion. 

The language supplies a specimen of Hebrew which can be 
dated with a margin of only twenty-five or thirty years. It is 
generally agreed that Ecclesiasticus was composed between 200 
and 170 B.C. We have therefore in the new text the means of 
knowing how Hebrew was written by a man of culture and influ- 
ence about two centuries before our Lord’s ministry. The result 
may be fairly described as startling. The Hebrew of Ecclesias- 
ticus is biblical, not rabbinical. There are of course traces of 
Aramaic influence. There are also words which are either pecul- 
iar to the new Hebrew or are found there with especial frequency. 
In the main, however, the Hebrew of the son of Sirach is pure 
and vigorous. The distinctive characteristics of Mishnic Hebrew, 
such as the monosyllabic relative, the plural in -2m, and the fre- 
quent use of the substantive verb as an auxiliary, are conspicuous 
by their absence. Ecclesiastes is much more closely related to 
new Hebrew. 

The Greek version is known to have been made by the grand- 
son of the author from the original in the year 132 B.C. The 
comparison of this version and of the Syriac version which was 
also made from the Hebrew with the newly recovered text sheds 
instructive light on the merits of these old translations. They 
are found to be much less literal than was supposed by many. 
The Syriac is often closer than the Greek, but neither can be 
trusted to reproduce the form. There are many passages in 
which the general sense is given whilst the form is largely dis- 
regarded. In the fine paragraph, for example, devoted to the 
portraiture of Elijah the simple stately words of the original 
borrowed from the Bible, ‘‘and he brake for them the staff of 
bread,” are represented both in the Syriac and Greek simply by 
“he brought famine upon them.” - Again, the grandson seems 
sometimes to have been influenced by the Septuagint. He writes 
of Enoch (44:16) as “pleasing God” and ‘being translated,” 
whereas his grandfather had written that ‘“‘he was found perfect 
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and walked with God and was taken.” Other examples of the 
freedom of the Greek version are the following: (1) Hebrew, 
“Abraham put no blemish on his glory.” Greek, ‘There was 
found none like him in glory (44:19). (2) Hebrew, ‘Noah 
became the successor,” that is, “‘he was spared to carry on the 
succession and keep the race alive,” as Canon Driver explains 
the passage in the glossary, which is one of the most valuable 
parts of the book. Greek, ‘‘He was taken in exchange for the 
world” (44:17). (3) Hebrew, “Elisha all his days quaked 
before none, and no flesh had dominion over his spirit.” Greek, 
‘And in all his days he was not shaken by any ruler and no one 
brought him into subjection” (48:12). These comparisons, 
which could readily be multiplied, show with convincing clearness 
that the restoration of a Semitic original from such translations 
as these can only at the best arrive at an approximation. All 
that can be said is that the writer may have written so and so. 
The uncertainty is increased when it is found that even a paro- 
nomasia which reminds the reader of Hebrew is found to have 
nothing answering to it in the original. This is the case in 49:4, 
where the Greek has 7Anppediav érAnppérAncarv but the Hebrew 
one word, hishchithoo. 

The style of Ecclesiasticus is on the whole clear and forci- 
ble. The editors remark that “it stands throughout on an alto- 
gether higher level than that of Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, and the . 
Hebrew parts of Daniel.’”’ There are no traces of meter, as an 
eminent scholar suggested some years ago, but the parallelism 
is often sharply defined. The son of Sirach was well read in 
the poetic literature of his people, and could handle its forms 
with skill and power. This comes out far more distinctly in the 
original than in the Greek version. Another oriental character- 
istic which is also brought out very clearly is the love of playing 
on names. Joshua was a great salvation to God’s chosen (46:1); 
and Judah was saved by the hand of Isaiah (48:20). Reho- 
boam was “ample in foolishness” (47:23). Hezekiah strengthened 
his city and was strong in the ways of David (48:17 and 22). 

Biblical exegesis may glean some useful hints from these 
chapters. It is not impossible that ¢s‘dakah is used, as in new 
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Hebrew, in the sense of ‘“almsgiving” (40:17 and 24). The 
bitter saying, ‘“‘A daughter is a deceptive treasure” (42:9) 
contains an expression not found hitherto in classical Hebrew. 
“Deceptive treasure”’ or ‘‘treasure of deceit” is matmoneth sheker. 
Now if, as can scarcely be doubted, matmoneth is identical with 
the Aramaic mamon or mamona, we find here the Hebrew ancestor 
of the expression ‘‘the mammon of deceit’’ which occurs repeat- 
edly in the Targum. So two hundred years before the time of 
Christ a phrase coming very close to “the mammon of unright- 
eousness” (Luke 16:9 and 11) was in use among the Jews of 
Palestine. The remarkable saying, ‘There are no corrections 
[according to a marginal reading “corrections unto life’ in 
Sheol” (41:4) must in future be taken into account in all 
inquiries into Jewish ideas about the hereafter before the Chris- 
tian era. 

The relation of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus (in so far as it can 
be determined from these fragments) to the Old Testament and 
to later Jewish literature and theology is too large a subject to 
be discussed at length here. Room can be found only for a few 
hints which may perhaps stimulate research. (1) The way 
in which the prophecy of Malachi about Elijah the prophet 
(Mal. 4: 4-6) is referred to shows more plainly than the Greek 
version (which is indeed so obscure as to be almost unintelli- 
gible) the existence of a definite expectation of a literal return 
of Elijah as early as two hundred years before the ministry. It 
runs, “who art written down as ready for a season to make anger 
to cease before .... to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children and to give understanding to the tribes of Israel” 
(48:10). Have we not here a glimpse of the beginnings of the 
belief with which the disciples were familiar, that Elijah would 
come before the Messiah (Matt. 17:10)? (2) The brief allusion 
to the visions of Ezekiel is suggestive: ‘‘ Ezekiel saw the vision 
and declared divers kinds of chariot” (48:8). The Hebrew 
word for ‘‘chariot” is merkabha,a word not found in the Book of 
Ezekiel but often used in later Jewish literature of this prophet’s 
visions of the cherubim. ‘The chariot” was a favorite theme 
of Jewish mystics or theosophists (Chagiga, 14 v.). The occur- 
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rence of this notable word in this connection in Ecclesias- 
ticus seems to show that the fascination of these mysterious 
visions was felt by some at leastamong Jewish thinkers long before 
the time of Christ. The speculations recorded in the Talmud 
represent, it would seem, the growth of centuries. (3) The 
reference to Job in the next line is very remarkable: ‘Also he 
made mention of Job who maintained all the ways of righteous 
ness” (49:9). The second hemistich seems to imply acquaint- 
ance with the Book of Job. The allusions in Ezekiel (14:14 
and 20) are too general to warrant the strong and curiously 
worded statement, ‘‘maintained all the ways of righteousness.’ 
Some exceptional experiences, such as are so vividly described 
in the great poem, must have been in the writer’s mind. Not 
less remarkable is the silence concerning Daniel, who is named 
with Job in both passages. Had the writer been familiar with 
our Book of Daniel, or even with some document made use of 
by its compiler, he could scarcely have failed when referring to 
Job as mentioned by Ezekiel to devote at least a line to so 
attractive and imposing a figure. (4) In the Greek version 
Enoch is described as “an example of repentance” (44:16). 
The original represents him as ‘‘a sign of knowledge.” The dif- 
ference seems trivial, but is really full of meaning. The belief 
in the vast knowledge of this early patriarch underlies the whole 
of the Enoch literature which once assumed such extensive pro- 
portions and the remains of which have recently excited so much 
interest. The Ethiopic Enoch repeatedly introduces Enoch as 
“the scribe” (12:3; 15:1,etc.). The ‘“ Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch” makes him responsible for the following audacious 
words: “I know all things from the lips of the Lord, for my 
eyes have seen from the beginning tothe end. I knowall things 
and have written all things in the books” (40:1 and 2). In the 
last chapter Enoch is said to have written down “the descriptions 
of all the creation which the Lord hath made in 366 books 
(68:2). Now part of this Enoch literature can be traced as 
far back as the century in which Ecclesiasticus was written. 
Charles puts chaps. 1 to 36 of the Ethiopic Enoch at the latest 
in 170 B.C. If so they were written by a contemporary of our 
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author. Be that as it may, his reference to Enoch (as he wrote 
it) shows clearly enough that the germ of the Enoch literature 
was lodged in the Jewish mind at least two centuries before our 
Lord’s ministry. 

The way in which the new text has been edited and illustrated 
merits the warmest praise. The contents of the manuscript are 
laid before the reader without a commentary, but with many 
references and a few suggestions. The addition of the most 
valuable of the ancient versions means great saving of labor to 
the student. The glossary by Canon Driver which has been 
already mentioned would of itself make the volume worthy of 
notice, and the collection of references to Ecclesiasticus in Jew- 
ish literature is at the same time curious and instructive." 


*See also the critical note on “The Hebrew Ecclesiasticus” in the July num- 
ber of the American Journal of Theology, pp. 777-86. 
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Lnductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLypE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


Sec. 16. PAUL’S FIRST EVANGELIZING TOUR. 


Acts 13: 1I—14: 28. . About 46-48 A. D. Antioch, Cyprus, Galatia. 
I. Stupy oF THE Facts. 
: Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
— verified, corrected, or improved : 
Par. 1. 13:1-3, Appointment of Barnabas and Saul as Mis- 
sionaries. 
Par. 2. 13: 4-12, Missionary Work in the Island of Cyprus. 
Par. 3 13:4 Withdrawal of John Mark from the Company. 
uf Par. 4. 13:14, 15, Reception of Paul and Barnabas at Pisidian 
- Antioch. 
Par. 5. 13: 16-41, Paul’s Discourse in the Synagogue. 
y Par. 6. 13: 42-52, Labors in and Expulsion from Antioch. 
a Par. 7. 14: 1-7, Work of Paul and Barnabas in Iconium. 
a Par. 8. 14:8-10, The Healing of the Cripple at Lystra. 


Par. g. 14: 11-18, Paul and Barnabas taken for Pagan Gods. 
Par. 10. 14: 19—20a, Paul Severely but not Fatally Stoned. 
Par. 11. 14: 20b—25, Revisitation of the Churches Established on 
the Tour. 

3 Par. 12. 14: 26-28, Return to Syrian Antioch and Report to the 
Church. 

1. Prepare a concise abstract of the material contained in this sec- 
tion, noting the chief facts and recounting them in your own language. 
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2. Write out a careful paraphrase of Peter’s discourse (13: 16-41), 
reproducing as exactly as possible the thought and the spirit of the 
text. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The Antioch church and Gentile Christianity.-—Review the his- 
tory of the Antioch church as recorded in Acts 11: 19-26. With what 
year does chap. 13 open? Of the five prominent Antioch Christians 
named in vs. 1 which are prophets and which teachers? Why does 
Barnabas’ name stand first and Paul’s last? Consider the agency of 
the Holy Spirit (vss. 2, 4) in this important event. Observe the fast- 
ing and prayer (vss. 2, 3) in connection with it. Had the gospel 
interest and work of the Antioch Christians so grown that an expan- 
sive movement of this kind was the next step? Why were Barnabas 
and Paul chosen for this mission ? Why had not the Jerusalem church 
already undertaken the spread of the gospel among the Gentiles? 
Why was the Antioch church the source and center of Gentile-Chris- 
tian missions? How fully was the character and the route of this mis- 
sionary journey arranged beforehand by the Antioch Christians ? 

2. Incidents of the work in Cyprus.— Locate upon the map Seleu- 
cia, Cyprus, Salamis, and Paphos. Learn what you can about the 
island of Cyprus. Why was it selected as the first district for evangel- 
ization by Barnabas and Paul (cf Acts 4: 36)? How did they reach 
the people with the gospel? How came (John) Mark to be with them 
(cf. Acts 12:12, 25)? Is it to be understood from vs. 6a that the more 
important towns of Cyprus were visited by the missionaries? Ascer- 
tain the exact nature of “sorcery” or magianism as then practiced (see 
especially Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 75-81). What was the 
character of Elymas? What is known about Sergius Paulus? What 
was the relation of the magian Elymas to this Roman proconsul ? 
Why did Sergius Paulus wish to hear the gospel presented? Why did 
Elymas attempt to prevent this? Consider Paul’s severe rebuke, and 
the divine judgment upon the magian. Compare with this the sim- 
ilar incident related of Peter in Acts 8: 9-24. : 

3. The itinerary of the tour and defection of Mark.— Who appears 
to have been the leader of the missionary party from Antioch to 
Paphos? Why was this? State the circumstances which placed Paul 
at the head of the company (vs. 13). Observe (vs. 9) that up to this 
point in the Acts Paul has been called Saul, but from this point on, 
Paul. Were both names probably his from infancy, Saul a Jewish 
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name, Paul a Gentile name, as was customary in the case of Jews who 
lived in Gentile lands? Is the change here due to the fact that Paul 
now left the Jewish territory, and entered upon his great lifelong work 
in Gentile lands, where he was always known by his Gentile name? 
Who were the members of Paul’s missionary company? Had the 
route beyond Cyprus been previously determined, or did Paul now 
determine what it should be? Why did he choose southeastern Asia 
Minor (Galatia)? Was it the next district to the west (toward Rome) 
of the territory already evangelized (cf Acts 9:30; 11:25; 15:23, 
41; Gal. 1:21)? Locate Perga upon the map. Why was not the 
gospel preached there at this time? Consider Ramsay’s (St. Paul the 
Traveler, pp. 89-97) hypothesis that Paul’s speedy departure from 
Perga was due to his having contracted malarial fever there, and must 
needs go inland to the highlands for recovery (the sickness referred to 
in Gal. 4:13, 14). Why was it that at this point (John) Mark left the 
company and returned to Jerusalem? How did Paul feel about this 
withdrawal (cf. Acts 15: 38)? Trace upon the map the journey of the 
4 party from Perga through Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, and 
; back again to Perga, Attalia, and Syrian Antioch. Ascertain what 
can be known about each of these towns as to location, population, 
social, political, and religious characteristics (see especially Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 16-58; St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 
98-151). Consider the view now adopted by many scholars that these 
churches established on the first tour, which lay in the Roman prov- 
ince of Galatia, were the churches addressed in Paul’s epistle to the 
Galatians. 

4. Paul’s discourse in Pisidian Antioch.— What two classes of peo- 
; ple did Paul address in the synagogue (vs. 16b; cf 13: 26; 14:1)? 
: Which class would be the more susceptible to the gospel message, and 
why? Consider the following analysis of the discourse: vss. 17-25, 
review of Israelitish history ; vss. 26-29, the gospel now given to the 
world ; vss. 30-37, Jesus’ Messiahship proved by the resurrection and 
by the fulfilment of prophecy; vss. 38-41, proclamation of a prac- 
tical, universal gospel. What was the main point and purpose of this 
discourse ? What was Paul’s object in reviewing the Israelitish his- 
tory? Compare the facts of the Old Testament history mentioned in » 
vss. 17-22 with the Old Testament records of them (use marginal ref- 
erence Bible) and account for disagreements. Compare Paul’s expo- 
sition of the Old Testament history with Stephen’s (Acts 7). Com- 
pare vss. 26-39 with Peter’s pentecostal address (Acts 2: 22-36). 
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Consider the original import, and the application made here, of the 
four quotations (vss. 33-35, 41) from Old Testament prophecy; also 
the quotation in vs. 47. Consider the practical nature and the force 
of Paul’s presention of the gospel truth. Is this the first recorded dis- 
course of the apostle Paul? Consider carefully the features and the 
teachings of this discourse which are peculiarly Pauline (see especially 
VS. 39). 

5. Turning from Jew to Gentile with the gospel— Consider six 
reasons why Paul, wherever he went, first preached to the Jews in the 
synagogues: Christ directed it (Mark 7:27, 28; Matt. 10: 5,6; John 
4:22); Paul preferred it (Rom. 1:16; 9:1; 11:11, 1 Cor. 9:20)3 
Paul turned instinctively to his own countrymen first; the synagogues 
were the most convenient places of assemblage; they promised the 
best success ; they were the best channels of communication with the 
Gentiles, since many devout ones attended the synagogue services. 
Why would the gospel missionaries obtain a hearing in the syna- 
gogues? How did Paul present the gospel to the Jews, and what was 
his main argument for Jesus’ Messiahship? What was the cause of 
the hostility of the Antioch Jews (Acts 13:45) against Paul and Bar- 
nabas ? How did Paul meet this? Was the right of the Jews to the 
gospel an exclusive or only a prior right? Had Paul any precedent 
for presenting the gospel directly to the Gentiles? How was it 
received by them? Supposing the churches of the first tour to be the 
churches addressed in Paul’s Galatian epistle, were they composed 
mainly of Gentiles (cf Gal. 3:29; 4:8; 5:2; 6:12)? Did this 
abandonment of the Jews pertain only to Antioch, so that in the 
other places visited by Paul he preached first to the Jews, and to the 
Gentiles only when rejected by the Jews? How could the Jews 
reject the very truth and mission to which they had been divinely 
appointed ? 

6. Gospel ministry in Icontum, Lystra, and Derbe.—What caused the 
departure of Paul and Barnabas from Pisidian Antioch, and after how 
long a period of work? Explain the meaning (vs. 50) of “devout 
women of honorable estate.” Why could the chief men and women 
of the city be stirred into opposition against the missionaries? Why 
did Paul and Barnabas go from there to Iconium? Who are the 
“disciples” referred to in vs. 52? How did Paul begin his work in 
Iconium? What success did he have? In what sense were some of 
the Jews “disobedient ” (Acts 14:2)? How long a time (vs. 3) did 
Paul remain in Iconium? What circumstances arose which drove him 
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from the city? Describe the healing of the cripple at Lystra. Why 
was this miracle performed ? Compare with it the similar miracle of 
Peter (Acts 3: 1-10). What peculiar idea of Paul and Barnabas did 
the Lystrans get? Why was this? What tradition existed in Lystra 
as to a previous visit to their city of its tutelar deities, Jupiter and 
Mercury? How were they about to do homage to Paul and Barnabas 
as gods? Why did the gospel missionaries refuse this? How did 
they present the true view of the matter to the people? Consider 
carefully Paul’s words to the Lystrans on this occasion (Acts 14:15-17). 
What is the meaning of the saying (vs. 15) “We also are men of like 
passions with you” ? With vs. 16 compare Rom. 1: 18-25; 3:25, and 
explain meaning. Compare with this Lystran address the apostle’s 
address to the Athenians (Acts 17: 22-31). Who stirred up opposition 
against the missionaries, and why? Why did they stone Paul? Who 
were the “disciples” who stood about Paul after the stoning ? Are we 
to understand that Paul’s recovery (vs. 20) was a miracle? What was 
the success of the work in Derbe ? 

7. Revisitation and organization of the new Christians.— Consider 
the wisdom and self-sacrifice of Paul in revisiting the towns of this 
tour instead of going directly east from Derbe through Tarsus, his 
home, to Antioch of Syria. What was the purpose of this revisitation? 
How could he return and work in those places from which he had been 
so recently expelled ? Observe that the gospel was now preached in 
Perga. How much time was occupied in this revisitation? Observe 
in vs. 23 the second mention in Acts of “elders.”” What is the mean- 
ing of the Greek word chetrotonco here translated “appointed”? Were 
these “elders” appointed in these churches by the apostles alone, or by 
the apostles with the approval of the church concerned, or by the 
church concerned with the approval of the apostles? Was there one, 
or more than one, elder to each church? Is it to be supposed that 
other officers, ¢. g., deacons, were appointed in these churches at this 
time of their organization, although no mention is here made of the 
fact ? 

8. Results of the first evangelizing tour.—What was the relation of 
Paul and Barnabas to the Antioch church (¢f. Acts 13:1-3)? What 
interest therefore would that church take in. hearing an account of their 
missionary journey? How long a time had it been since the party set ° 
out for this work? Consider the then prevailing customs and facilities 
of communication between different distant districts, as to whether it 
is likely that any news from Paul’s company had reached Antioch pre- 
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vious to his return. What districts had been evangelized ? How many 
churches had been established ? How many convertsto Christianity had 
been won? Wasthe main outcome of the journey, however, the estab- 
lishment of the principle that the gospel was for the Gentiles upon the 
basis of faith, without reference to Judaism? Explain the meaning of 
the phrase (Acts 14: 27) “opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles ” 
(¢f. Acts 13 : 38, 39; 14:15). Discuss the turning from Jew to Gentile 
with the gospel, as was repeatedly found necessary on this journey. 
Recall the previous occasions when others had been divinely led to 
this same course of giving the gospel to Gentiles as well as Jews ; 
Peter at Cesarea (Acts 10), and the early Christian missionaries at 
Antioch (Acts 11:19-21). Consider the relation of these experiences, 
leadings, and practical necessities to the conference at Jerusalem soon 
to be held (Acts 15) to determine finally the relation of the Gentile to 
the gospel and to Judaism. 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.—The teachers in the primitive churches were a 
class of Christians, subordinate to apostles and prophets, who devoted 
themselves to giving instruction in the history and teaching of Chris- 
tianity.— Paul, faithful to his mission, revisited the Asian communities 
where he had preached on his tour, for the purpose of confirming and 
organizing the new Christians into local bodies or churches.— Elders 
(one or more) were appointed over each church, either by the apostles 
or by the church with the approval of Paul and Barnabas. 

2. Environment.—The itinerary of the missionary journey was 
probably not fully marked out at the start; Cyprus was naturally the 
first place to visit, and subsequently Paul chose southeastern Asia 
Minor as the district next westward to be evangelized.—The Jews, at 
first interested in Paul and the gospel, soon came to hate and persecute 
the missionaries because of their Messianic and Gentile teaching. —At 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe Paul and Barnabas worked long and suc- 
cessfully, as there probably were few Jews in these towns. 

3. Lnstitutions—The ceremony of fasting, so common in the Old 
Testament history, was practiced to some extent in the primitive 
churches, but without the direction or the sufficient example of 
Christ. 

4. Belief and teaching.—The address of Paul at Pisidian Antioch 
is of great interest because of its being his first recorded sermon, 
although he had been preaching the gospel for twelve years more or 
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less.—The discourse has definite Pauline peculiarities, and yet his line 
of argument, presentation of the facts, and conception of the gospel 
truth, are in entire accord with, and similar to, the preaching of Peter. 
—At Lystra Paul and Barnabas came into contact with a quaint relic 
of the old paganism, in answering which Paul introduced his con- 
ception of natural religion and the philosophy of history afterwards 
developed more fully in Acts 17 and Rom. 1.—The great doctrinal 
result of the tour was the working out in practical experience of 
the principle that the gospel was for Gentiles as well as for Jews, 
upon the basis of faith, and that the Gentiles need not conform to 
Judaism. 

5. Daily life—Paul, by providential circumstance and personal 
qualification, became the leader of the missionary party at Paphos, as 
they were about to leave Cyprus.—As from this time on he is to be the 
chief figure in the history, for he now enters upon his great Gentile 
work, Luke uses his Gentile name Paul, by which he was known 
among the churches and in subsequent history.—Mark withdrew from 
the missionary party when the inland trip from Perga was decided 
upon, perhaps from lack of courage to face the hardships and perils 
which that journey involved.—At the close of the tour a full report 
was made to the Antioch church which sent them out.—Paul and Bar- 
nabas probably resumed their Christian work at Antioch until they 
appear again a few years later at the Jerusalem conference in 50 A. D. 
as delegates from the Antioch church. 

6. Divine guidance—The Antioch church became the mother 
church of Gentile Christianity by reason of its systematic missionary 
work for extending the gospel in Gentile lands.— Barnabas and Paul, 
prominent workers in the Antioch church, were appointed, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to begin extended evangelization The 
gospel is substantially the same, whoever presents it, or wherever it is 
presented. 


Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 105-114; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chaps. 18-21 ; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
chaps. § and 6; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xii; RAMSAY, St. 
Paul the Traveler, pp. 64-151; Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 8-73; BIBLE Dic- 
TIONARY, articles, Antioch (in Syria), Antioch (in Pisidia), Attalia, Barnabas, Cyprus, 
Derbe, Elders, Elymas, Iconium, Jupiter, Lucius, Lycaonia, Lystra, Manaen, Mark, 
Mercury, Niger, Pamphylia, Paphos, Paul, Perga, Pisidia, Proconsul, Prophets, Salamis, 
Seleucia, Sergius Paulus. 
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Sec. 17. JOINT CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM CONCERN- 
ING THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO JUDAISM. 


Acts 15 : I-35. 50 A. D. Jerusalem. 


I. Srupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section, 
with verse synopses, be verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. vs. 1a, Judeans come to Antioch; vs. 1a, teaching circum- 
cision to be essential to salvation; vs. 2a, Paul and Barnabas deny 
the false doctrine. Vss. 1, 2a, THE QUESTION PRESSING FOR DECISION. 

Par. 2. vs. 2b, Delegates appointed to confer with the Jerusalem 
authorities on the matter; vs. 3, they go, preaching a universal gospel 
by the way; vs. 4a, they are received by the church; vs. 4b, which 
listens to their presentation of the case ; vs. 5, certain Pharisaic Chris- 
tians again affirm the necessity of circumcision for all Christians. Vss. 
2b-5, CONFERENCE OF ANTIOCH DELEGATES WITH THE JERUSALEM 
CHURCH. 

Par. 3. vs. 6, Jerusalem authorities consider the matter; vs. 7a, 
much discussion results; vs. 7b, at its close Peter speaks; vs. 7c, call- 
ing to their minds the former divine revelation on this subject through 
his admission of Cornelius to Christianity ; vs. 8, which case showed 
that God received Gentiles as such; vs. 9, making no distinction in 
favor of the Jews; vs. 10a, so why afflict them with the burden of the 
ceremonial law ; vs. 1ob, which was grievous even to the Jews; vs. 11, 
both Jew and Gentile are saved through grace. Vss. 6-11, PETER’S 
ADDRESS IN THE CONFERENCE. 

Par. 4. vs. 12, Paul and Barnabas recount their missionary experi- 
ences with reference to the Gentiles; vs. 13, then James, the Lord’s 
brother speaks ; vs. 14, he refers to the choice of Israel as an intended 
ultimate blessing to the Gentiles; vss. 15-18, citing Old Testament 
prophecy to this effect; vs. 19, he commends freedom from the law, 
for Gentiles; vs. 20, asking only that for expediency’s sake they 
observe a few unessential customs; vs. 21, so that they might live har- 
moniously with the strict Jewish Christians. Vss. 12-21, JAMES’ 
“ADDRESS IN THE CONFERENCE. 

Par. 5. vs. 22, Jerusalem Christians appoint delegates to the Anti- 
. och church ; vs. 23, who should carry thither the written decree of the 
conference ; vs. 24, in this document they repudiate responsibility for 
the Judean trouble makers ; vss. 25, 26, commend Paul and Barnabas ; 
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vs. 27, attest their friendliness by the delegates sent; vs. 28, pronounce 
the law unnecessary for Gentiles; vs. 29, and enjoin a few expedient 
restrictions only. Vss. 22-29, DECISION AND LETTER OF THE JERUSA- 
LEM CONFERENCE. 

Par. 6. vs. 30, The letter delivered to the Antioch church; vs. 31, 
where it causes rejoicing ; vs. 32, the Jerusalem delegates affiliate cor- 
dially with the Antioch Christians; vs. 33, and then return home; vs. 
35, Paul and Barnabas tarry in Antioch. Vss. 30-35, THE ANTIOCH 
CHURCH REJOICES AT THE SETTLEMENT OF THE GREAT QUESTION. 


1. Prepare an abstract, in your own language, of the facts recorded 
in this section. 

2. Gal. 2: 1-10 contains another account (as most scholars think) 
of this same conference, an account written by Paul himself. It 
reveals more clearly than the Acts’ narrative, because it is a first- 
hand report by one of the chief actors in the event, the nature of the 
contention and the attitude of the three parties involved. The Gala- 
tian account should therefore be carefully studied in connection with 
the fifteenth chapter of Acts. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The occasion and problem of this conference.— Whence came cer- 
tain men (vs. 1) to Antioch? Were they members of the Jerusalem 
church? Did they come as representatives of that body, or as self- 
appointed teachers (vs. 24)? Exactly what was their teaching (vs. 1)? 
What proportion of the Jerusalem Christians shared their belief? Why 
did they come to Antioch to preach this doctrine? Were they the 
same persons, or at least of the same class, as those referred to by Paul 
in Gal. 2:4? Recall the facts about the origin and the composition 
of the Antioch church. Why would the teaching of these Judaistic 
Christians make trouble in the Antioch church? Who led in the 
opposition to this teaching (vs. 2)? What course of action was finally 
decided upon with regard to it? Consider that the question was 
whether Gentiles had to conform to Judaism in order to become Chris- 
tians. How had this question been raised and answered in Peter’s 
experience with Cornelius’ in Czsarea (Acts 10)? How had it been 
raised and answered in the establishment of the church in Antioch 
(Acts 11: 19-24)? How had it been raised and answered on Paul’s 
first missionary journey (Acts 13: 44-49)? How did these prelimi- 
nary experiences and decisions foreshadow and influence this final 
decision of the question by the Jerusalem conference? 
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2. The constitution and authority of the conference-—Why did the 
Antioch church show such deference to the Jerusalem church in this 
matter? Besides these two churches, were there any others represented 
in this conference? If not, why not? Considering the composition 
of the body, ought it to be called a “council” ? Contrast this meeting 
with later “councils” of the Christian church. What authority had 
this company—the Jerusalem Christians and some delegates from 
Antioch —to decide this question? Were the leaders of the Christian 
movement all present on this occasion? What weight would the deci- 
sion have with all the churches ? ‘ 

3. The proceedings of the conference—From a careful examination 
of Acts 15: 4-6 determine whether more than one meeting is referred 
to. If two meetings are mentioned, were both full public meetings? 
Observe that Gal. 2: 2 speaks only of a private conference of Paul and 
the other delegates with the leading Jerusalem apostles. Was this a 
third meeting, not mentioned in the Acts; or are the two accounts of 
the conference in some disagreement? In the latter case is Paul’s 
account to be followed, as being a first-hand report of the proceed- 
ings? In the former case were there three meetings: (a) a general 
reception by the whole church, with reports by Paul and Barnabas of 
their Gentile work, and objection made by the Pharisaic Christians 
(Acts 15:4); (4) a private conference to arrange matters between the 
leaders (Gal. 2: 2): (¢) a second full, public meeting for final discussion 
and decision (Acts 15:6)? Observe the order of procedure in the final 
meeting: much debate, Peter’s address, reports by Paul and Barnabas, 
James’ address, the decision, the written decree, the appointment of 
delegates to Antioch. What relation did James sustain to this confer- 
ence? How did the conference arrive at and formulate its decision? 

4. The three parties in the conference —Consider that there were three 
parties in the conference, representing different views which must be 
adjusted to one another; the Pharisaic Christians, the Gentile Chris- 
tians, and the Jewish Christians. What was the opinion of the Phari- 
saic Christians (cf Acts 15: 5)—that no Gentile should be admitted to 
Christianity except throught the gateway of Judaism? What was the 
opinion of the Gentile Christians (cf Gal. 2: 1-10)—that they should 
be entirely exempt from the Jewish law? What was the opinion of 
the Jewish Christians (cf Acts 15: 10, 14, 19)-—that though they would 
have preferred to see all Christians conform to Judaism, yet it was evi- 
dent from previous experience that this could not be demanded, and 
so freedom from Judaism was conceded the Gentile Christians, while it 
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remained obligatory upon the Jewish Christians? Do we know the 
names of any of the Pharisaic Christian leaders? Who were the Gen- 
tile Christian leaders? Who were the Jewish Christian leaders? Why 
was it impossible for the Pharisaic Christian opinion to prevail? What 
were the reasons which led the Jewish Christians to concede to the 
Gentile Christians immunity from Judaism? Study carefully the 
account in Gal. 2: 1-10 as to the relation of Paul to Peter, James, 
and John in this conference. What right had Paul to claim equal 
authority with them? Did they concede all that Paul asked for at this 
time? What distribution of the missionary field was made? Were 
the Pharisaic Christians persuaded to acquiesce, or were they simply 
suppressed ? 

5. Zhe addresses of Peter and James:—Consider Peter’s address as 
the closing of the general discussion of the matter. To what impor- 
tant historical event did he direct their attention (cf Acts 10 and 11)? 
Why had not the influence of this event had a greater effect upon the 
Jerusalem Christians? Could Peter do otherwise than stand firmly 
upon this former experience? What did he affirm to be the one only 
condition of salvation? In view of this, what did he recommend? 
Consider James’ address as the final speech of the conference. Did 
any peculiar authority attach to James’ judgment on the question? 
Explain the Old Testament passage cited, as to its original use and its 
application here. What opinion did James express as to how the 
problem should be settled? State and explain the restrictions which 
James attached to the liberty which he conceded (vss. 20, 21). 

6. The decision and letter of the conference—Was James’ opinion 
made the decision of the conference? State then what the decision 
was. Why has Paul made no mention, in Gal. 2 or elsewhere, of the 
restrictions which were laid upon the Gentiles? Give reasons for 
believing that vss. 23-29 contain the exact decree as sent out by the 
Jerusalem conference. How was this letter carried to and received by 
the Antioch Christians? Consider that the Jerusalem agreement, while 
releasing the Gentile Christians from Judaism, took it for granted that 
the Jewish Christians would continue in their Judaism. Would it be 
possible for Jewish and Gentile Christians to live in true Christian 
brotherhood with the barrier of the Jewish law between them? Would 
this difficulty assert itself in almost every church? Can the Jerusalem 
decision then be regarded as completely solving the problem? Study 
carefully Gal. 2: 11-21, which records the conflict upon this point 
which was not decided. Was it necessary that Paul should attempt to 
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remove this great obstruction to the gospel by getting Peter and the 
Jewish Christians to give up Judaism themselves also? Did he succeed 
in this attempt? Why has the Book of Acts practically nothing more 
to say about the Jerusalem Christians and the original apostles? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


1. Organization.—No advance in the matter of church organization 
seems to be indicated in Acts 15 and Gal. 2. The Jerusalem church 
has a certain precedence due to its history, but has no more formal 
authority than the Antioch church, and neither of them has any formal 
authority over the other churches.—The elders are the only officers 
mentioned besides the apostles, who are the informal but acknowledged 
leaders of the Christian movement. 

2. Environment.—Does the present section contribute any informa- 
tion on this subject? 

3. Institutions.—The conference was a wise means for deciding a 
question which had for some time been prominent and vital; it was 
not formally official, nor was it formally representative, yet it was prac- 
tically both, since all the leaders of Christianity took part in the pro- 
ceedings, and agreed to abide by the decision. 

4. Belief and teaching —It was now conclusively established that 
the Gentiles should not be required to conform to Jewish rites and 
ceremonies, a principle which had already become practically recog- 
nized and acted upon by Peter, Paul, and others.—It remained, how- 
ever, that the Jewish Christians were to continue in their Judaism. 

5. Daily life-—What information does the present section con- 
tribute on this subject? 

6. Divine guidance—The problem which this conference solved was 
of vital importance, and a wrong decision would have divided the prim- 
itive Christians into two strong, hostile camps.—God’s providence led 
those in authority to a right and harmonious solution of the problem. 


Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaGc, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 109-114; Vol. II, pp. 114-128; 
Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, chaps. 22 and 23; CONYBEARE AND Howson, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. 7; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, 
sec. xiii; RAMSAY, St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 152-177; WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age 
of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 175-216; ScHAFF, History of the Christian 
Church, Vol. I, pp. 334-360; BIBLE DicTIONARY, articles, Barnabas, Blood, Cilicia, 
Circumcision, Idol, James, John, Judas (Barsabas), Law of Moses, Peter, Silas, Syria, 
Synagogue, Titus. 
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GHork and Gorkers. 


PROFESSOR JULICHER, of Marburg, has declined a call to Heidel- 
berg. 


PROFESSOR WILHELM Lotz, of Vienna, well known as an Old Tes- 
tament critic, has been called to Erlangen as successor to Professor 
August Kohler, who died a short time ago. 


PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, of The University of Chicago, who 
since January has been visiting numerous places of interest in Italy, 
Egypt, and Palestine, has returned to western Europe. He is expected 
to be in his professional chair again by August 12. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD Meyer, of Breslau, has just published a con 
troversial brochure: “Julius Wellhausen und meine Schrift: Die 
Entstehung des Judenthums. Eine Streitschrift.” Halle, M. Niemeyer, 
26 pp. It is a reply to Wellhausen’s severe criticism of Meyer’s 
book published in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1897, No. 2. 


Amonc the recent losses to science we mention: Canon Churton, of 
Kings College, London, well known by his contributions to the crit- 
icism of the Old Testament; Dr. Wilhelm Baur, superintendent- 
general of the Evangelical Synod of the Rhineland, a prolific and 
accurate writer of historical and biographical works, some of which 
have gone through several editions; Dr. A. D. Loman, late profes- 
sor of theology in the University of Amsterdam, who died April 17, 
seventy-three years old. As a critic Dr. Loman was even more radical 
than the most extreme left wing of the Tiibingen school. 


WE refrain for the present from any observations on the reported 
discovery of a portion of the Zoga mentioned by Papias. Nothing 
beyond a mere announcement of the discovery is known as yet. Pro- 
fessor Blass, of Halle, to be sure, is rather skeptical as regards the 
truth of such a find. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, of London, on the 
other hand, writes us that he is informed that the papyrus of the Zogia 
will be published in English in June, and in Greek (probably) in July. 
The editors of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY hope to publish in 
the near future a critical note by Dr. Abbott on this discovered papyrus. 
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THE firm of J. C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) in Freiburg i. B. and 
Leipzig announces a new theological monthly, which is to combine 
all the excellent features of the TZheologische Litteraturzeitung, the 
Theologische Literaturblatt, and the Theologische Jahresbericht of Ger- 
many, as well as the Critical Review of England. It is called Zheo- 
logische Rundschau, and is to be edited by W. Bousset, professor in 
Géttingen. The first number is to appear October 1, 1897. Sub- 
scription price, M. 6. To judge from the list of contributors, this new 
review promises to rank at once among the best periodical literature 
published in Germany. The first number will be awaited with interest. 


Mrs. Lewis and her twin sister Mrs. Gibson have returned from 
their fourth exploration of the Convent on Mount Sinai, laden with 
fresh results of one more laborious investigation among the ancient 
vellum manuscripts in the convent library. Mrs. Lewis made the jour- 
ney this year for the sake of a final examination of two Palestinian Syriac 
lectionaries similar to the one hitherto unique in the Vatican library. 
They belong to the beginning of the twelfth century and are written 
in the dialect of Syriac which was probably spoken by our Lord. 
These lectionaries appear to have been used in the Malkite church. 
The translation is considered to have been made from Greek manu- 
scripts of a type which is no longer extant, and it therefore forms an 
independent witness to the .text of the gospels. The text is being 
printed by Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington, of London, and is nearing 
its completion (see the /udependent, May 27, p. 7). 


Dr. Curisti1aAn D. GinssBurG has completed a monumental task. 
He has issued through the Trinitarian Bible Society, of London, Zhe 
New Massoretico-Critical Text of the Hebrew Bible. This is said to 
be practically the third great edition of the Hebrew Bible; the frst 
being that of Soncino in 1488; the second, Venice in 1524-5. The 
text of this edition is based on that of the first edition ot Jacob ben 
Chayim’s Massoretic Recension, printed by Bomberg in Venice, 
1524-5. No variations, however strongly supported by Hebrew 
MSS. and ancient versions, are introduced into the text itself, which 
has been compiled strictly in accordance with the Massorah collected 
from the MSS. All variations are relegated to the margin. Other 
essential characteristics of this edition give it the place claimed for it 
in the critical investigations of the Old Testament. It is bound in two 
volumes or in one as the buyer may order. It can be purchased only 
through special orders and not through trade channels. 


Potes and Opinions. 


In Whose House Did Jesus Eat with Publicans and Sinners ?—Luke 
says plainly that it was in the house of Levi. Professor Gould, in his 
excellent commentary on Mark, says it is “doubly certain” that it was 
the house of Jesus. I quote: “Meyer, Holtzmann, and others say 
that this was the house of Jesus. This is contrary to the statement of 
Luke, who says expressly that Levi made him a great feast at his house: 
But the recurrence of the pronoun atrév . . . avrod makes it reasonably 
certain that they refer to the same person. Matthew does not insert 
any pronoun after 79 oixia, and that makes his language point in the 
same direction. And the fact that Matthew and Mark use different 
language, which nevertheless points to the same conclusion, makes that 
conclusion doubly certain.” The progress of this argument may be 
questioned. (1) Matthew’s phrase, “in the house,” if it has any bear- 
ing on the question at all, points to the house of Levi rather than to 
that of Jesus. It is often a modest way of speaking of one’s own 
house. In this sense it is not uncommon even in colloquial English, 
and I hazard the opinion that this usage widely prevails in oriental 
languages. (2) Mark’s language is by no means decisive. We read: 
“And as he passed by he saw Levi, the son of Alpheus, sitting at the 
place of toll, and he said unto him: Follow me. And he arose and 
followed him. And it came to pass that he was sitting at meat in his 
house, and many publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus and his 
disciples.” Here the interest centers in the words, “he was sitting at 
meat in his house.” Professor Gould and those whom he follows 
hold that it is “reasonably certain” that the pronouns refer to the same 
person. That they might do so is beyond question ; that that would be 
more strictly accordant with grammatical rules may be admitted ; that 
they refer to the same person with any kind of certainty is exceedingly 
doubtful. For is it not true that in Greek, as in other languages, 
pronouns are often used in this loose way, especially where the sentences 
are short? Certainly it is so in English, as asentence in the paragraph 
quoted above from Professor Gould bears witness: ‘This is contrary 
to the statement of Luke, who says expressly that Levi made him a 
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great feast at his house.” Here we have to go out of the sentence to 
become sure that “him” refers to one person, Jesus, and “his” to 
another, Levi.’ Precisely the same process applied to Mark’s statement 
makes it accord with Luke’s. Moreover, other parts of Mark’s narra- 
tive strongly confirm Luke’s accuracy. Jesus is represented not as the 
host, but as a fellow guest with the outcasts. They “sat down with 
Jesus ;” ‘“‘He was eating with” them; “He eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners.” There is no intimation in any one of these 
three consecutive statements that our Lord was acting the part of a 
host, but it would be difficult to find more appropriate language to 


describe him as a fellow guest with sinners. Nor are the words with | 


which Mark closes the narrative against this view; for they are found 
in Luke where Jesus is unquestionably represented as a guest. 
M. L. Gorpon. 


‘Our contributor’s criticism becomes even stronger when it is noticed that the 
sentence quoted from Professor Gould is in reality itself a quotation from Luke, in 
which, as Professor Gould recognizes, adr¢, him, refers to Jesus, and adrod, his, only 
four words later, refers to Levi. If this is possible in Luke, why is it impossible in 
Mark?—£d. ] 
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Spnopses of Lmportant Articles. 


CuRIst’s TREATMENT OF THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT. By JouHN P. PETERS, 
Pu.D.,D.D. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XV, pp. 87-105. 


Professor Peters carefully examines the passages in Matthew's gos- 
pel in which our Lord makes reference to the Old Testament, com- 
paring them critically with parallel passages in the other gospels and 
with the Old Testament. 

Let us briefly note some of the most important of them. The 
story of the temptations in Matthew 4 and Luke 4 shows that Christ’s 
conception of the highest manifestation of God to man is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of Exodus 19, and similar passages, in which the 
divine is exhibited in clouds, thunder, and outward manifestations of 
might and terror. Christ will not turn the stones to bread, nor cast 
himself down from the pinnacle of the temple to be upborne by angels, 
nor make himself king of the nations. He thus flatly contradicts the 
current conception of God’s highest manifestation of himself, which, 
according to Jesus, is in the perfection in man of the divine attributes 
of love and truth. Matt. 5:17, 18, does not justify the usual inter- 
pretation that every jot and tittle (or minutest part) of the words of 
the law were sacred and eternal, for our Lord expressly condemns 
some parts of the law, of a formal character, which contradict the moral 
law, the law of love. The moral law, and that only, is sacred and 
eternal. He condemns, in Matt. 5: 31, the law of divorce found in 
Deut. 24: 1 (cf. also Jer. 3: 1), saying this was given because of the 
hardness of their hearts. He repeals also, in Matt. 5:38, 39 (of. 
Luke 6: 29), the /ex falionis, a law by no means peculiar to the 
Hebrews, but found in actual practice among all ancient nations, 
and in written form in all of the early systems of law. He contra- 
dicts, in Matt. 5: 43, the spirit of many passages, such as Deut. 23 : 6 
and the imprecatory psalms, 69 and 109. Inthe passages, Matt. 
15: 11-14 and Mark 7 : 15-19, there is involved a rejection of the Old 
Testament law of clean and unclean. Here our Lord lays down the 
spiritual law of clean and unclean, and so demolishes the old formal 
law. Thus Deuteronomy 14, and Leviticus 11, both go by the board, 
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and the peculiar holiness of Daniel for not eating the food of the 
Chaldeans (Daniel 1) ceases to exist. This notion of clean and 
unclean was also one common to the Hebrews with the nations about 
them. 

In Matt. 11:10, Luke 7:27, our Lord quotes Mal. 3:1 as a 
prophecy of John the Baptist, and virtually denies the literal truth of 
Mal. 4:5 concerning the coming of Elijah the prophet. Literally 
Malachi’s prophecy was untrue, spiritually interpreted it was true. 

_ Next comes the famous passage about the sign of Jonah. A compar- 
ison of Matt. 12: 38 ff. with Luke 11: 29 ff. in the light of the connec- 
tion of thought will show that Matt. 12: 40 is not a part of the words 
of Christ but an explanatory addition by Matthew. This could be 
made clear in our day by using a modern device and bracketing this 
verse. So in Matt. 21: 2 ff. (compared with Mark 11, and Luke 19) 
we find that the quotation of the fifth verse from Zech. 9:9 is an 
addition by-Matthew. It is a peculiarity of Matthew’s style to try to 
connect our Lord’s words and acts with the Old Testament, as far as 
possible. Compare Matt. 23:35; 24:15 (Mark 13:14; Luke 21) as 
illustrations of the same effort. In Matt. 5:21 ff. it is necessary, 
according to our modern methods of writing, to supply some intro- 
ductory phrase (similar to “it was said by them of old time’’) a second 
time before the words “whosoever shall say to his brother Raca,” as 
this is not a part of Christ’s words, but only an application of the sixth 
commandment made by the doctors of the law. 

Our Lord regarded the Old Testament as containing a divine reve- 
lation, but he does not treat it as complete or perfect, nor does he 
treat the individual men through whom the revelation came as infal- 
lible, but, on the contrary, Professor Peters maintains, there are things 
in the Old Testament which are untrue, and teaching which is con- 
trary to the absolute divine truth. He does not think it necessary to 
assume the enosis theory, for the question of the limitation of our 
Lord’s understanding as a man is not really involved-in any of the 
critical questions with regard to his use of the Old Testament. When 
he refers to passages in the Old Testament under the name of Moses 
it was merely to identify the passage, just as we would refer to Shake- 
speare, without any committal in regard to authorship. 


F 


This article is very interesting and suggestive. But we ought to make a sharp 
distinction between Christ’s treatment of the Old Testament itself and of the super- 
fluous additions and erroneous interpretation of it by the Jewish doctors of the law. 
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Also between the judicial law of the Old Covenant, forbidding, for the most part, 
only outward deeds, as murder and adultery, and the perfect will of God (including 
the evil thought as well as the outward deed) taught so clearly by Jesus in his Sermon 
on the Mount, not as a national law, but for a spiritual community of believers. 
Neither does Christ condemn the ritual law in itself! He observes the passover; his 
followers offer gifts at the altar (Matt. 5:23, 24); he directs the lepers to bring the 
offering commanded by Moses (Matt. 8:4; Luke 17:14); he does not find fault with 
a most scrupulous fulfilment of the law of tithes, but only condemns the omission of 
the weightier matters of the law, “judgment and mercy and faith” (Matt. 23 : 23); and 
he justifies his acts on the Sabbath by Old Testament analogies, as in keeping with 
the commands of the divine lawgiver (Matt. 12:3). But, like the prophets of old, he 
ranks love above sacrifice (Matt. 12:7; Mark 12:33; Hosea 6:6). Therefore it is 
not the law interpreted by Jewish theologians, but the law interpreted by the prophets 
(Matt. 5:17), whose supreme validity is asserted by Jesus. 


Wo. N. MEBANE. 


*See WEIss’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament, Vol. 1, pp. 109, 110. Also 
an article, “Jesus and the Jewish Law,” by JoHN MACNAUGHTON, in the Queen’s Quar- 
terly, April 1897, pp. 241-256. 


Wook RWediews. 


Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Von FRIEDRICH 
Brass. Géttingen:’ Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. 
xii+329, 8vo. M. 5.40; bd., M. 6.40. 


A compendious and compact New Testament grammar by the 
author of Acta Apostolorum, sive Lucae ad Theophilum, liber alter is an 
agreeable surprise. The author, professor of philology, not of the- 
ology, in the University of Halle, has through his two-edition theory 
of the Acts and other contributions to New Testament criticism come 
into prominence so rapidly as a biblical philologian — his reputation as 
a master of classical Greek having long since been established — that 
the University of Greifswald, on the occasion of the recent Melanchthon 
centennial, conferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity honoris 
causa, something very rarely accorded alayman. Blass approached the 
problem of New Testament Greek from the standpoint of philology 
and in his classical introduction places this special type of the Hellen- 
istic tongue in its proper place in the development of this historic lan- 
guage. He views the dialect from this enlarged aspect and the effects 
of this are seen in the detailed data of the book, in which the explana- 
tions are abundantly brought into connection with classical Greek that 
preceded and the Byzantine—a modern type of the language that fol- 
lowed. This is one of the exceptionally interesting features of the 
book. At the same time the author does not overestimate the influence 
of the Hebrew or Semitic type of thought on the peculiarities of New 
Testament Greek, as is done only too often; yet this element is not 
ignored. The book abounds in a wealth of fine details. Excellent 
exegetical remarks are made, ¢. g.,on p. 162 etc. Particular passages 
receive new light, ¢. g., Phil. 2: 1 (p. 81),or 1 Cor. 15:2(p. 285). He 
makes exceptionally good, sometimes seemingly too liberal use of the 
variants, both in regard to New Testament Greek in general and also 
with reference to the peculiar style of special authors. Some of his 
comments are a revelation as, ¢. g., when speaking of Acts, chap. 26, he 
says: ‘Here where the apostle has an aristocratic audience as never 
before, we find him using not only genuine Greek proverbs and 
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phrases, but here too we have the only superlative in -raros in the entire 
New Testament (vs. 5), and here alone we have the classical form 
icaow instead of the dialectic of8aew. The apostle Paul must have 
learned in some school that it was correct and Attic to conjugate iopev, 
iore,icaow. It is, moreover, not surprising that the apostle Paul writes 
to his pupils and helpers somewhat differently, 7. ¢., in a somewhat 
higher style, than he does to his congregations” (pp. 5-6). The elucida- 
tion of special topics under etymology, such as order of words, ellipsis, 
pleonasm, word composition, figures, hiatus, etc., in all cases brings new 
matter from the storehouse of a skilled master of Greek. It should yet 
be remarked that this book is not a rival of the Winer Grammar, the 
revision of which, by Schmiedel, is published by the same firm. But 
Winer-Schmiedel, which appears in parts, and of which now the part 
treating of syntax has just been begun, is such a magnum opus that this 
multum in parvo of Blass, aside from other reasons, is on account of its 
concise and brief character a more desirable book for the student than 
the other, which is gradually assuming the proportions of a book of 
reference. In this respect the story of Gesenius’ Hebrdische Grammatik 
is repeated, of which recently the twenty-sixth, much enlarged edition 
has appeared, containing at least as much if not more matter than the 
old Lehrgebéude, and at the same time a smaller condensation for school 
purposes has been issued. Last, but not least, three excellent and com- 
plete indexes materially enhance the value of the book. For Americans 
it is gratifying to read that Blass expresses himself under special obli- 
gations also to Burton’s Moods and Tenses. Blass’ Grammar is a book 
for the student. : G. H. SCHODDE. 


Traces of Greek Philosophy and Roman Law in the New Testa- 
ment. By Epwarp Hicks, D.D., D.C.L. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Pp. 187. 


This is a convenient little book which manages to compress within 
two hundred pages an astonishing amount of information upon the 
subject which it treats. Few persons would believe that so many cor- 
respondences to the thought and life of the time, or even allusions to 
these, exist in the pages of the New Testament. Besides the doctrine 
of the Logos, whose relation to the Jewish-Greek thought is generally 
recognized, Dr. Hicks finds suggestions of the teachings of Aristotle 
and Plato, of Stoic and Epicurean philosophers. He has a very broad- 
minded view of the meaning of these correspondences. In his opinion, 
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while it is not heathen philosophy that we find in the New Testament, 
heathen philosophy made it possible for much of the New Testament 
to be written and to be understood by those to whom it came. Par- 
ticular service in this respect seems to have been rendered by Stoic 
doctrines and forms of thought. Dr. Hicks has contributed materi- 
ally to the interpretation of the New Testament in his pages on the 
relations of the ideas and the language of Roman law to the New 
Testament. St. Paul is the special exemplar of the influence of 
Rome. In his life he never hesitated to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities and privileges which his legal status as a Roman citizen 
secured to him, and many ideas and illustrations which he uses imply 
in his readers familiarity with legal procedure. The author makes’ 
some admirable suggestions respecting the application of Roman 
legalism to the apostolic and churchly presentation of the doctrine of 
the atonement. Perhaps the most suggestive discussion in this part 
of the volume is that concerning the use of the words covenant and 
testament. : G. S. G. 
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